






NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1875. 


T has been a lively week in Wall Street, attended with a large 
decline in the prices of speculative stocks. The grasshopper- 


plague, the continuance of the railroad war, and the uncertainties | 


in regard to Erie, have all contributed to the depression. There 
have been no new developments in Erie, but a multitude of doubts 
have been raised, all calculated to unsettle the market and dis- 
courage the holders of the Company’s bonds and stock. 
fell 3 to G “points” early in the week, and the stock has been 
down to 18 in London and 19 here. Investment securities suffered 
little by the demoralization of the stock market, the low rates for 
money keeping the demand for these laige. Currency continues to 
accumulate in the New York banks, the legal-tender notes now ex- 


ceeding $61,000,000. The dulness of trade is shown by the 
limited demand for discounts at the banks, and by the 
extremely low rates at which money lends on demand, 
as well as by the low rate at which mercantile paper sells. Paper 
which in a healthy condition of affairs sells at 7 per cent. is now 
sought by those having money to lend at 4 to 4$ per cent. It will 
be strange if this low and unhealthy condition of the money market 


do not breed speculation before the summer is passed. The specu- 
lation in Erie, both here and in London, has had the effect of 
diminishing coin exports; Erie shares have been foreed enough 
Jower in this market to make purchases here and sales in London 
possible at a handsome profit nearly every day during the week. 
These operations have been carried to the extent of supplying this 
market with exchange. The gold clique have made little headway 
either in advancing the premium or in establishing high rates for 
the use of gold. Uniil something of a less temporary character 
than the Erie speculation intervenes, there will be no reason for 
changing our opinion that the coin exports during the summer will 
be unusually large. 


We publish on another page a letter from the New Hampshire 
Secretary of State, on the subject of the recent Democratic “out- 
rage” in that State. We have not taken any side in the matter, 
nor do we mean to now, further than to say that, granted the facts 
and the law as they are stated in Mr. Butterfield’s letter, no wrong 
whatever seems to have been done. As a general thing. the law of 
elections, particularly as it regards abbreviated names of candi- 
dates, is by no means a very lucid branch of the science, chiefly 
because most clection cases are decided by legislative committees, 
which make use of the law to give color to foregone conclusions, 
instead of making their conelusions depend on the law. In New 
Hampshire, however, all question seems to have been avoided by 
the insertion of a distinct provision in the constitution to the effect 
that every ballot which does not contain the “ full Christian and 
sirname” of a candidate, “‘ with the initial letter or letters of the 
middle name,” and “the usual abbreviations cf junior, second, 
third, and the like” “shall be regarded as a biank and not 
counted.” This seems to _ dispose, without possibility 
dispute, of the case of “Natt” Head, about which so much 
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The Centennial Commission has held a meeting in Philadelphia, 
and a programme for the opening exercises of the Exhibition has 
been submitted, which seems to eause much ehagrin in Pennsy! 
vania, because in it the poet, the reader of the Declaration, and one 
of the orators all come from Massachusetts, while not a single 
Pennsylvanian appears on the list at all. A Philadelphia paper 
has therefore prepared a list whieh gives all the offices to Massa- 
chusetts except that of Treasurer (this post being retained for a 


Pennsylvanian), making General Butler Grand Marshal, and 
General Banks Master of Ceremonies. The Bulletin then goes on in 
the same frivolous vein to suggest that if the Commission ditier 


) 


on the single 


from it in “ coneentrating the Centennial pregramme ” 


State of Massachusetts, its “second cheice” would be that one office 


shall be given to Pennsylvania. It objects to the selection of Mi: 
Emerson as reader on the ground that though he ean unques 
tionably write “he eannot read,” and is therefore the mos 
unsuitable of selections; and it proposes, “if the reading of 
the Declaration is to be a merely nominal one, not intended 
to be heard,” that the “venerable and honorable Horace Binney” 
be selected—though, as a Harvard graduate, we should suppose 


exception might be taken even to him. The Bellcetin then goes on to 
declare, ina sentence of somewhat doubtful construction, tha 
sylvania has at least two native poets who wiil write a centennial 
poem more in time and tu with the great 
what the poet-laureate of Massachusetis would probably write ” 


avard Ta 


tee Dy " 
t** Penn 


ne eeecasion than 


7 


these natives being Mr. George HL. Boker and Mr. B 


How these questions will be ultimately settled we do not know, 
but the Pennsylvanians ought not to forget that there is a strong 
feeling among our people that the energies of the State have fora 
long series of vears been devoted to the accumulation rather of 
material than of intellectual manufacture of 
pig-iron is no doubt an excellent thing, but, under the peculiar 
temptations to embark in it afforded by the imposition of a heavy; 


streneth. The 


| tax on the country at large, the intellectual development of the com 


“Kelley, followed perhaps by some original remarks 
e lt A 


munity could hardly help taking a subordinate direction, in bar- 
mony with its material pursuits. In Pennsylvania, therefore, w 


the advance in protected manufactures has been very great, that in 
the domain of science, art, and letters has not been very astonish- 
ing, and the intellectual development which has been accomplished 
has been, as it were, mainly incidental or aneillary to pig-iron i 
itis really desired to give the eentennial a local character, Judge 
Kelley and Mr. Henry C. Carey, who are almost themselves pro- 
ducts of the industrial system they have done so much to foste: 


should certainly not be omitted ; and we would suggest that instead 
of reading the Declaration of Independence, or immediately after it, 


the more 


a very effective hit might be made by having some of e 
stirring and exhilarating thoughts of Mr. Carey read by Judge 


of the latter en 
the currencies of the world. We can hardly imagine amore startling 
or effective way of showing the representatives of E 
who may be present, how perfectly compatible is great industrial 
prosperity with ignorance of law and contempt 


uropean thought 


economic for 


| economic knowledge. 


of 


has been said, while, as to the Fourth District, the rejection of | 


votes cast for ineligible persons appears also to have been unavoid- 
able. There may be other circumstances which have not been 


distinctly stated that will account for the uproar that has been | 
made; but this is a question whose decision we must leave to those 
better informed than ourselves. 
ate injustice was done, inasmuch as the candidates declared elected | 
both had a plurality though not a majority of the votes cast. 


Considered abstractly, no desper- 





The Legislature of Iowa, during its last session, passed what is 
failroad Tariff Law” to establish 


an act 


known as * the Iowa 


reasonable maximum rates of charges for the transportation’ of 
freights and passengers on the different railroads cf the State 
The act classifies the railroads according to their gross annual earn- 
ings per mile (at the time the act was passed). By it Class A (rail- 
roads earning $4,000 and more per mile) cannot charge more that 
9) per cent. of the fixed rate established by the act. Class B 


railroads earning $3,000 per mile) cannot charge over 5 per cent. 
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4 The 
above the fixed rate. Class C (railroads earning $2,000 per mile) 
cannot charge over 20 per cent. in addition to the fixed rate. For 
passengers, Class A cannot charge more than 3 cents per mile; 
Class B not more than 3} cents per mile; and Class C not more 
than 4 cents per mile. In a case under this law decided by the 
United States District Court, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Company asked for an injunction to restrain the Attor- 
ney-General of lowa from prosecuting certain suits brought by 
him against the Company under the provisions of the act—ltst, 
Because the act is in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, in that it impairs the obligation of contracts, and is a 
regulation of inter-State commerce; 2d, because it is repugnant 
to the constitution of the State of Iowa, in that it does not affect all 
railroads alike, and is therefore not of uniform operation; and, 3d, 
that it conflicts with the Bill of Rights. In the opinion of the Court 
(Dillon, J.), railway corporations chartered by the State, with the 
express or even implied power “ to make contracts,” have the power 
to demand and receive compensation for their services; but this 
is far short of conferring upon them an exclusive power in this 
respect and one beyond future legislative control ; a railroad, in its 
public character, is an improved highway; its life is due to the 
exercise of State and national prerogative of eminent domain and 
taxation ; and its public character is not divested by the fact that 
its ownership is private. 








The Court was content with holding that the Legislature of Iowa 
has not ‘expressly conferred” upon any railway corporation therein 
exclusive power to fix their own charges; that such power cannot 
be arrived at by implication, and that whatever powers are conferred 
iu this respect are subject to an implied condition that they shall 
not be exercised oppressively or unreasonably ; that they are at the 
same time subject to the future exercise of police regulations of the 
State, or of any other power possessed by the State in its nature legis- 
lative, which includes the power to regulate consistently with the 
charter the franchises granted, and to prescribe and limit the 
amount of charges which it shall be lawful for the railroad to take 
for transportatien. As to the question of inter-State commerce, the 
Court held that the State could only have legislative control over tlie 
roads within its own borders, and, recognizing the fact that our rail 
road system is made up of parts supplied by several States, the 
Court expressed a doubt whether a power in a State thus limited to 
its own local borders and interests could be beneficial in its exercise, 
and remarked that it was a “ legislative problem and not a judicial 
question.” Presiding Justice Miller took no part in the decision, 
from the fact that all these questions will soon be before him in the 
United States Supreme Court, and he desires them to come there 
without any expression of opinion by him. Another case is before 
the Court, involving the question whether a company can be com- 
pelled to operate its road under the rates established by the above 
act when it would thereby not be able to earn expenses; in other 
words, can a railroad be compelled to do service without compensa- 
tion ? 


It seems that we fell into an error in speaking, a week or two 
ago, of the State of Michigan as having been “for the last twenty 
years a solitary, or almost solitary, instance of a community consti- 
tutionally prohibited from even allowing themselves to say what 
they would and would not drink”; the fact being that the constitu- 
tion forbids the passage of a license law, and does not prohibit 
prohibition. Still, we are unable to see that the case is much less 
singular. As itis, the community says: We will not prohibit our- 
selves from prohibiiing ourselves to drink whiskey, wine, and ale; 
we will permit ourselves to prohibit ourselves from drinking; but 
what nothing shall ever tempt us to do is to allow ourselves to per- 
mit ourselves to decide that we will drink under certain restrictions. 
For a community solemnly to declare that they are willing to have 
prohibition or ‘‘ free rum,” but nothing between, is, to our mind, 
even more singular than the provision as we originally gave it. The 
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ation. 


clause in the Michigan constitution relating to this subject is as fol- 
lows: ‘* The legislature shall not pass any act authorizing the grant 
of license for the sale of ardent spirits or other intoxicating liquors.” 
The legislature having now passed a law imposing a tax on the 
liquor-deairrs, the question is whether this tax is or is not substan- 
tially alicenselaw. We should like to see this question discussed by 
the Grangers. The proper way of settling the difficulty would be, 
it strikes us, to impose and collect the tax, and then pass a pro- 
hibitory law confiscating all the liquor in the State. In this way a 
large sum of money might be got by the State, and an odious traffic 
would receive its death-blow. 


Newspaper calculations as to the chances of a Presidential elec- 
tion a year in advance of the nominations are not apt to be very 
valuable, and this year, owing to the unexpected and bewildering 
Democratic victories of last autumn, are even less valuable than 
usual. The manner in which the calculations are made on the two 
sides is this. The Democrats say : in the first place, the whole num- 
ber of electoral votes is 369; 185 being necessary for a choice. 
The entire South is now Democratic, and casts 133 votes, leaving 
only 47 necessary to carry the election. New York will throw 35, 
California 6, and New Jersey 9, or three more than is required. 
To this the Republicans reply—in the first place, the South is not a 
unit, for Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida are doubtful, 
while South Carolina is certainly Republican, and there is no good 
reason why North Carolina should not vote the Republican ticket, 
as was done in 1872. To this the Democratic journalist replies 
that this is very true, because every one knows that North Caro- 
lina was carried by fraud in 1872, while in 1876 there is not much 
reason to anticipate any danger of that sort. Williams is now out 
of office, and the plan of dragooning the South has been perforce 
abandoned. Then, besides this, even if a few of the Southern 
States should be coerced into voting the Radical ticket, all the 
Northern States which went Democratic last fall will do so again, 
and, with Massachusetts casting a Democratic vote, what can be 
expected for the Republicans? This, however, does not satisfy the 
Republican journalist, for he maintains that last year was an ‘“ off- 


year”; that Northern States have, as in the case of New 
York, before now gone Democratic in an off-year, and 
then redeemed themselves at a Presidential election; and 
that the substitution of Pierrepont for Williams, and the 


reorganization of the Cabinet now going on, will, so far 
from having a bad, have an extremely good effect on the 
fortunes of the party, because it will prove to the people that the 
grand old party is determined upon reform, and will thus “‘ bring to 
its side all the reformatory elements of the country.” With plenty 
of paper and ink, we do not see why the discussion should not be 
carried on from now till this time next year, but it is a gratifying 
indication of the improved tone of politics that we have so little 


| speculation now as compared with the amount which formerly filled 


the newspapers. The leadingnewspapers on both sides seem thorough- 
ly impressed with the vital truth that the important thing for them 
to do is to discuss the present behavior of the two parties, and not 
their probable future chances, as they may be affected by what 
either thinks of the other. 


The New York Legislature has adjourned without distinguishing 
itself either for good or evil. What would have been the character 
of its proceedings had not the Governor given such a decided direc- 
tion to them by his message on the canals, it is difficult to say, but 
on the whole the session has been marked by comparatively little 
predatory legislation. A vigorous assault was made on the charter 
at the beginning of the session, but, thanks to the firmness of the 
Governor, it was defeated, without breaking up, as was feared 
by the timid, the harmony of the Democrats. This failure 
must have rather taken away the high spirits with which the 
members came together, and the canal message seems to have 
finished the work. The Legislature adjourned in a decorous, quite 
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number of things they refrained from legislating upon, have been 
“let off” quite easily by the press. The session has been made 


noticeable, among other things, by the performances of the Speaker | 


of the Assembly, Mr. Jeremiah Maguire, who managed to create 
some confusion and discord at times by disappearing from the chair, 
calling some other member to occupy it, and then making a furious 
harangue on the subject under debate. 
session, however, he too became calmer, and at the adjournment 
made a dignified and sagacious speech on the press, its position and 
duties in the modern state, its relation to the Government, its great 
power and influence, and the abuses to which this power is exposed, 
which was listened to with marked attention by the assembled legis- 
ijators and reporters. It is said that Mr. 
Democrats so much trouble that he will be dropped next vear. 


A bill has been introduced into the House of Lords to reeulate 
the practice of vivisection, whieh is said to have the support of 
several eminent naturalists and physiologists, including Messrs. 
Darwin and Huxley. The main object of the bill is to prevent 
vivisection from being practised secretly, and for this purpose it 
proposes to enact that vivisection shall only be performed in places 
registered for the purpose. 
of anatomy” may at any time visit and inspect these places, and 
that anestheties shall always be used. ‘These provisions, it is sup- 
posed, would prevent the practice now so frequently denounced by 


Bergh and other reformers—if it exists at all—of vivisection carried | 
attack in the rear on Germany, partly on aecount of the present 


on by scientific barbarians for the mere devilish satisfaction of their 
own love of the infliction of pain, and would ensure at least the 
possibility of the publie’s always knowing or finding out what the 
vivisectors were about. 

The settlement of the Guikwar of Baroda’s case by the Indian 
(,overnment, by the deposition of the Guikwar, does not give the 
English press any more satisfaction than the extraordinary measures 
taken for his trial did. 
are general misgovernment and _ incorrigibility. 


for these faults, but for an attempt to murder, and as to his guilt 
the court disagreed. Under these circumstances, the Government 


might either say that they took the view of those members of the | 
court who voted to find him guilty and punish him for his erime, or | 


they might say that they regarded the disagreement as ; “dinarv | ip : 7 ; , 
: : ‘ lie sagreement as an ordinary | engage in iron-founding without a license from 


disagreement of a jury, and reinstate him. Instead of this, they 


have chosen to prosecute him for one offence ; ish him for | ; ; ; ‘ é; 
, I or one offence and punish him for | under penalties for the unauthorized extraction of the native ore. 


another, and this will not be likely to foster in the native mind that 


respect for British justice which it was the aim of the trial to stimu- | 


late. Meanwhile, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has written to the Pall 
Mall Gazette a couple of letters, in which he proves to his own satis- 
faction that the Guikwar was guilty; and upon this Messrs. 
Lattey & Hart, the defendant’s attorneys, have written 
to the same paper, complaining of Mr. Stephen’s want 
of candor in his examination of the evidence, and 
ing pretty conclusively that the prosecution had no 


also 


experiment of a mixed commission, made a blunder, but it may 
be doubted whether the native population has been as much dis- 
tressed by the somewha: irregular mode of the prince’s deposition 
as the English public have been. Sergeant Ballantine, who wen 
out from England to defend the Guikwar, has come out of the case 
better than any one else, for he has made a large sum of money, and 
on his departure from India received also a grand popular ovation 
from the natives, who looked upon him as a sort of saviour. 





't is well known that Alfonso’s Ministry has wreaked its reae- 


tionary spite on the institutions of learning by ordering that the | 


The Nation 


, ‘ | 
manner, without any tomfoolery or horse-play, and, owing to the | 


Toward the end of the | 


Mavuire has given the | 
| he held as a 


It is also provided that an ‘inspector | 


The grounds on which he has been deposed | 


2 . lich | 
ek | : . ’ oy sus : , Ae ae 
gut the English | about the abrogation of an oid law prohibiting emigration to it from 


critics of the Indian administration say the Guikwar was not tried | 


prov- | 


case. | 


It is tolerably clear that the ig tovernment, i ‘ving | . : eee ; 
t ably clear that the Indian Government, in trying the | have been to ensure the importer but a single pass for his invoice, 


| at the barriers. 
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course of instruction established for many years shall be subordi- 
nated to Catholie dogma. The full meaning of this subjection is 
nowhere so well understood as in Spain, and the cireular of Sefor 
Orovio was answered by such 2 prompt and extensive hegira of in- 
struetors that resignations were declared analogous to desertion in 
the fare of the enemy, and punishable by imprisonment. Two. 
instances of persecution in this guise are described in a letter by Mr. 
Arthur Arnold to the London Times. One of the vietims is Senor 
Nicholas Salmeron, author of a considerable work on anthropology, 
and “ perhaps the most able, the most influential, and most beloved 
of the professors of the University of Madrid.” He protested man- 
fully against conforming his lectures to the Ministerial cireular, 
which he denounced as unconstitutional and illegal. He had never, 
he said, mixed his educational funetions with the political opinions 
citizen, and he of the 

His refusal thus to degrade his professorate was met by im 


would not be ouilty ‘stupid 


aPePey 
error, 


prisonment ino a small town in the north of Spain, away fron 
his family and_ friends. A still 


upon his colleague, Senor Giner. 


hardship was visited 


the time of 


erenter 
who at his expul- 


afleetion of his lunyws 


sion from his ehair was suffering from an 
which kept him to his room, and who was nevertheless trans 
ported with heedless exposure to Cadiz, where he has since 


default) of his ability to en 


his ultimate place of banish 


lain a in hospital, in 
dure the voyage to the Philippines 


prisoner 


ment. The Ultramontane press has indulged in characteristic re 


| joicing over this benighted policy, directed against men whose lives 


have been divoreed from polities, and whose teachings have simply 
reflected the liberal spirit of the age. Mr. Arnold regards it as an 


attitude of that country towards the Papaey, and partly because 


| German philosophy has been directly imported into the University 
| of Madrid by two professors, now deceased, who have left behind 


them published works and active disciples. 


The latest China mail brings information of the adoption of a 
The 
ht 


policy looking te a more complete settlement of Formosa. 


new special commissioner for the affairs of that island has broug 


the mainland, and has also had removed certain restrictions on its 
industry and trade-exports. The Chinese view of protection being, 
like the mediwyval, based oy 
terests between different parts of the same country as well as be- 
tween foreign countries, no person in Formosa was permitted to 
the Treasurer of 
Fokien. and the iron used had to be brought from Changchow 


the logical assumption of hostile in- 


The existence of such discriminations was really, in Chinese as in 
American political economy, proof of close relations between the 
colony and the Empire, and not the contrary, as Japanese diplo- 
macy was recently inclined to assert. ©The customs barriers through 
which trade with the interior of China is taxed, belong in the same 
medieval category. No little excitement has been caused in Tien- 
tsin by an effort on the part of the customs Taotai to collect the so- 
called barrier tax immediately upon payment of the customs dues. 
The result of such a plan of preventing evasions of the tax would 


so that when this came to be divided for distribution to different 
parts of the interior, all but one lot would be exposed to fresh taxes 
Remonstranees from the foreign consuls caused 
the application of the Taotai’s decree to be contined to native mer- 


| chandise, but induced another proclamation reclaiming unpaid bar- 
| rier taxes on all native goods imported during the previous six 


months. The native traders thereupon determined to stop doing 
business altogether, and actually shut up their shops in defiance of 
the Taotai. This “lock-out” of the Government proved effective, 
and the Viceroy intervened to restore matters to their status 
quo. The Taotai, who had been carrying out superior orders, re- 
signed. 
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THE LAST RUMOR OF WAR. 

MMII rumors ef impending war which have been afloat in Europe 
| for so many weeks, if they have no other value, may serve to 
ive us am idea of what we may probably look for in the way of 
aharims for many vears to come. The late struggle between France 
and Germany has left behind a stock of tautual hate and suspicion 
Which contains materials enough fer several wars, and as long as 
t ( and there is as much money to be made out of rumors 
is may now be made on the Stock Exchange, we shall have, every 
vear or two, fits of uneasiness and anxiety like that through which 


Kurope has just been passing. Moreover, the very readiness for 


war which such a state of things produces has of course a strong 
io bring war al 


mnt. 


The maintenance of such military 
sVstel 
both without giving purely military considerations undue weight 
with the governments, and without fostering the military temper—or, 


in other words, the disposition to look for causes of offence—which 


may be said to lie at the reot of military morale. <A patient, for- 
viving army, or an army loth to take offeuee, and not given to self- 


has somewhere well pointed out, almost a 
contradiction in terms; and when we make the people and the army 
identical, 1 ti 
This consideration may be set off, to a large 


ussertion, is, as Lecky 


we do rue! 


national differences. 


» give weight and gravity to small inter- | 


is 2s both France and Germany now possess is not possible | 


Nation. 
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peace and non-intervention appear contemptible. In short, if any 
deduction applicable to the present crisis be permissible from recent 
Freneh history, it is safe to assume that any exasperation fron 
which Frenchmen are now suffering is rather due to the changed 
position of France towards the rest of Europe, than to any material 
losses she has sustained. and that it will undergo no diminution as 
long as the Government has as little weight as it has now in Euro- 
pean councils, and as long as Frenchmen faney that influence can 
just as it has been lost by failure to 


’ r 
ng, 


only be recovered by fighti 
fight well. 
sut then, just as the desire to avenge Waterloo diced out, partly 


under the influence of time and of peaceful intercourse, but mainly 


| under experience of the fact that a country containing over thirty 


millions of men as brave and ingenious and industrious as French- 
men are does not need to fight in order to secure its legitimate 
authority in the eyes of other nations, we may be sure that now 
every year that Franee refrains from fighting the desire to fight 
Germany will grow weaker, and that it will finally decline to its 
normal degree with regard to that as to every other country, 
beeause even Frenchmen will see that their recovery from prostra- 
tion is sufficient to restore their reputation; that the bad manage- 
ment of the war has not permanently diminished French military 
prestige ; and that any nation which exhibits the enormous capacity 
for accumulation which Franee possesses would be a formidable 


| element in European polities even if it had only one hundred 


| attacking France 


extent at least, against the enormous industrial disturbance caused 
by a resort to hostility in our day on the part of a state which | 
not only has a large army, but whose reserves have always 
to be taken directly from civil life. The German = shop- 
keeper or mechanic or farmer must, like such men in 
other countries, necessarily have always a_ strong interest 
in the preservation of peace; but this interest wiil be, in all 


likelihood, diminished by the fact that he has served in the army, 
and still forms part of it, and takes more or less pride in feeling like 
a soldier. 

everything, the weight of German feeling and opinion will in the 
future as in the past be in favor of peace, because peaceableness is 
a matter of temperament almost as much as of circumstances, and 


the German character would have to undergo an enormous change | 


i: order to become anything that could fairly be called bellicose. 
But then, cireumstanees have changed for the Germans, and cir- 
cumstances have their weight, and must be allowed for in estimating 
the chances of The great difficulty they have had in 
securing the national consolidation, and the terrible suffering and 


peace or War. 


thousand men under arms. 

That the scheme attributed to some German inilitary men of 
again now, before she bas completed the reor- 
ganization of her army, for the purpose of crushing her beyond 
redemption, has ever been seriously contemplated by German 
statesmen, we do not believe. Even supposing Bismarck to be equal 


| toanything so diabolical in point of morality as this would be, he is too 


shrewd a man to think of it as practicable. There is such a thing 


| as presuming too far on the power of mere military strength ; and 
We have, we may add, the utmost confidence that, in spite of | 


nobody seriously supposes that disregard for what is ealled the 
balanee of power has reached such a point that the prospect of 
seeing France reduced to the condition of the Grand-Duchy of 
Cracovy, would not bring her an ally from among the other great 


Powers. Every one of them has a strong interest in preserving 


'her as a respectable if not as a domineering part of the Eu- 


repean political system; and it has to be remembered that 
though Germany may be more than a match for her, the 
total defeat of a tolerably well-organized and decenily-led 


humiliation which preceded it, naturally produce more or less fret- | 


fulness and even truculenee now that they have attained the goal 
They are not yet perfectly sure of the prize, and 
vannot feel satisfied that their enemies have utterly lost the power 
as well as the wish to mar their fortunes. 

In caleulating the probable course of French policy, it will not 
do te attach too much importance to the influence on the national 
This was doubtless a cruel 
blow, and must prove for an indefinite period a source of keen irri- 
tution, but to say that, if Alsace and Lorraine had not been taken, 
the temper of the French would be any more pacific than it is 
now, would be saying much more than there is any warrant for. 


of their desires. 


mind of the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 


‘Those who are still familiar w 
tei5and 1839 must remember that though France had then, through 
her disasters, lost no territory to whieh she had the least sentimental 
attachment, and suffered but little from invasion beyond the exac- 


French army is an exploit which would leave neither Germany 
nor any other European power much strength to spare. With an 
ally, even a feeble one, France must always be an antagonist 
which neither Germany nor any other power could engage without 
anxiety. There is, too, in French fortunes au element of uncer- 
tainty which is characteristic of the people, and which must make 
the most self-confident victor hesitate about pushing her to the 
wall. She has four or five times in her history been reduced to the 
lowest depths of exhaustion without apparently touching the springs 
of her energy and vitality. She has now been for eighty years in a 
condition bordering, even in the best times, on anarchy, and with- 
out a particle of the security as to the future which with other nations 


| is almost necessary to existence, and yet it has not seriously affected 


ith the history of the period between | 
| sows, and reaps, and weaves, retains the cunning of her hand 


tion of a heavy indemnity, and had only been worsted in a war of | 


her own making, revenee for Waterloo formed during the suc- 
ceeding twenty years the principal feature in every political pro- 
gramme which had any popularity. Besides this, the Liberals, who 
were most troubled by the reactionary tendencies of the Restora- 
avowed partisans of Bonapartism ; and the most power- 


we 


tion, ‘re 
ful of | 
generation has but little idea, 


Imperia'ist regime, above all in its military features, and to making 


}éranger’s songs, of the influence of which on opinion this 


+ 


were devoted to 


, 


; ¢n 


glovitieation of the | 


and 
and 
the fertility of her brain, with the full knowledge that she is sitting 
over a voleano. She does not become great in the highest sense of 
the word, orfree in any sense, but she remains a considerable foree in 
modern civilization, and has an army which no enemy ever yet 
caged without at least wishing that the day were well over. 


On 


either her material prosperity or her industry. She ploughs, 


IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
NYTHING that Mr. Charles W. Eliot has to say on the subje:t 


IX. of education is sure to deserve attention. As president of one 
of the two oldest aud best colleges in the country, he is iy a position 
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to study and observe thoroughly not only those questions which 


immediately relate to the “‘ higher education,” but those which are | 


suggested by the condition of the lower strata and their connection 
with the upper. Both as a 

president, he has been eminently successful in persuading 
the truth of his ideas, and in carrying them into effective operation. 
His article in the last Atlantic on economy in schools is one which 
ought to be read by every one. What he says with regard to them 
is substantially this: There is at the present time a strong current 


of opinion in favor of economy in city and town expenditure. This 


Nation. 


1 


writer on education and as a college } 
people of | 


is a healthy tendency, and it is much te be hoped that it may prove | 
strong enough to bring honesty and economy into the administration | 


of public affairs; but it is of the utmost consequence that behind 
the eager desire for economy there should be a well-informed and 
careful judgment concerning the best methods of retrenchment. 
Particularly is this so as regards the public schools—a department 


which we sce is often selected as that in which economy is to be | 


tried. 


Every one will agree that nothing should be done merely | 


for the sake of saving money which will make them, in the judg- | 


ment of competent persons, worse than they now are. 


Mr. Eliot then proceeds to examine a few of the common ways of | 


economizing in public schools. ‘The first of these is to build a 
large school-house, which will contain every child that can possibly 
be sent by 
ones. 
quality of the schools, unless the school is situated in some dis- 
trict in which all the people are of one kind; it brings under 
one roof a horde of children, good and bad, diseased and healthy, 
of rich and of poor parents, differing in early associations, in 
religious and moral training, in taste, in intellectual capacity, and 
differing also in their probable futures—most of them being destined, 
as most of mankind have been from the earliest ages, to a life of toil, 
some few to wealth and ease, others to moderate independence. 


Now, it is obvious that forcing all this heterogeneous mass into one | 


vast. school-house to be educated can only mean one thing—a duil 
uniformity of training and discipline, which will tend for the time 
being as much as possible to wipe out all individual differences, to 
destroy individual ambition, and to produce in the end, as Mr. Eliot 
says, an ‘‘average product,” a sort of mental, moral, and physical 
mean standard, which has been obtained quite as much by stunting 


the taxpayers, instead of building several smaller | 
Of course this proceeding saves money, but it impairs the | 


{ 
| 





what is good in the children educated as by forcing work out of the | 


dull. In fact, the general result is a good deal like the result in an 
army of a uniform drill. You can obtain out of very indifferent 
material a good average soldier, who will stand fire, fight with cool- 
ness, and obey orders; and so you can in a gigantic school turn out a 
well-drilled scholar, who will pass an examination creditably, and 
who will be able to show a good record for industry ; but this is not 
education. What we want in education is the development, not the 
repression, of individuality at all points. 

Again, a favorite way of “‘ economizing ” is to reduce the propor- 
tionate number of teachers. Mr. Eliot thinks that twenty-five is as 
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has the most urgent motives to excel in teaching considered as a 
profession. 

These being instances of what Mr. Eliot calls “ unwise economy ” 
in public schools, he next proceeds to give illustrations of what 
would 


most important. 


be wise methods of economizing. Of these, there 
; of teaching an 


honorable, secure, and independent means of livelihood, by respeeta- 


are two 


The first is to make the busine: 


ble salaries and bv secure tenure of oflice. The second is to save 
money, by making the parentsof the brighter pupils whose education 
reaches a certain level, pay for a further advance. Of course, in the 


ivy 
iS 


case of poor children, he would have the same th done at the 
public expense. Few of our readers, we suppose, will dispute the 
value of these suggestions, which are put forward by Mr. Eliot in a 
guarded and conservative way. Indeed, it seems an almost 
evident proposition that saving money by lowering the quality of the 
publie schools is the very worst use they can be put to. Neverthe- 
less, We suppose that even the most sanguine person would not after 
reading the article find himself expecting that its reeoumendations 
would be adopted at once in many places. We say to ourselves that 
this may be very true, but it will not be carried out; and the reasons 
why we think soare two. The first is comprisedin one word 
tics, and the second is asentimental regard tor a theory of the public 
schools which is wholly wrong and vicious and vet 
Vitality. 

As to the effect of politics on the schools, it is unnecessary 
to say more than a word. ‘The schools are in a certain sense the 
natural prey of the practical politician. If the times are times of 
wasteful extravagance and reckless generosity, the schools may 
be preyed upon in a variety if the politicians h 
been frightened into a fit of economy, the schools suggest them- 
selves at once as the easiest quarter in which to save. If eur- 
tailment of the expenses of the police, the construction of public 
works, or of the roads is suggested, a yell of opposition is raised by a 
large number of able-bodied voters * inside politics,” who are them- 
selves dependent upon salaries from these sources, and who are able 
to assist one another to blast the future of any one who attempts to 
reduce their incomes. With the teacher, however, the case is en- 
tirely different. The teachers are not, as a rule, a body of strong, 
muscular, powerfully framed ‘“* workers,” who will struggle and resist 
if oppression is practised upon them; they are half of them young 
women, and the other half men of a sedentary turn of mind, 
thoughtful, and trained in science or the classics, living on a 


we 
Heh 


i 
poi 
‘ 


has a wonderful 


of ways ; ave 


| narrow income given them by the state, with a dislike very often to 


great a number of children as ean be taught by one person, but it is | 


no uncommon thing to find from forty to sixty children in a single 
teacher’s hands. j 
teachers for competent and skilled ones, thus giving the untaught 


Or, money is saved by substituting inexperienced | 


instructor the same opportunity of “ fitting himself for the duties of | 


citizenship ” that Mr. Boutwell used to think the principal duty of 
the Treasury in the case of another class. Then, aschool-committee 
will sometimes succeed in economizing by employing a second- 


rate kind of teacher, reinforced by a good superintendent. Another | 
way, and the favorite of all, is to engage female teachers where 


men ought to be employed. Women, Mr. Eliot maintains, though 
their employment is very often advisable, can never be expected to 
wake in all cases the best sort of teachers, because they generally 
take to teaching, not as men do, for a permavent lifelong.calling, but 
as a temporary occupation, terminated as speedily as possible by 
marriage. After marriage,a woman does not teach ; after marriage, 
a man does; and, when the best kind of teaching is nceded, we must 
go to the sex whichis the strongest, the most enduring. and which 


active life, and practising those virtues of meekness, forbearance, 
and humility which nowadays—in the “ political arena” at least 


are so completeiy out of place. The extent to which * pressure ” of 


all kinds’ is brought to bear upon these poor creatures is almost 
incredible; but when we reflect that in many large cities it 


is necessary for applicants for school positions to ‘‘see” active 


politicians of the lowest stamp to secure their places, we can 


easily guess how much may be wrung out of them by judici- 
ous squeezing. We have ourselves known of a ease in which 


a well-qualified teacher in Boston, 
position, found himself obliged in his sear 
having the appointing power to go to a low grog-shop owned 
by him, and there to state his case to the bar-tender, one of the 
‘“‘workers” for the absent statesman, who, after listening with 
great suavity to the statement of the applicant, made this reply: 
“Say no more. Tom Finnegan’s got to do what I say; you'll have 
the place ”"—a prediction, we believe, not at all verified by the 
event. It is easy to say, ‘*‘ How shocking, to go to a low bar-room 
and ask for a ‘position’ as a school-teacher!” It is certainly a 
shocking illustration of the influence of politics on the schools ; but, 
polities being as they are, of course places in the schools must in 
some cases be got by going the rounds of the grog-shops. The 


trying to get a particular 
’ 
‘i 


1 for one of the body 


practical man, bent on making his way, who goes and interviews 
Tom’s factotum, will get the start of the shrinking man who 
away, and in the struggle for existence the practice of interviewing 
Tom's factotum comes rerr 


staya 


OTL No V orue. 
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But there is another obstacle which stands in the way of im- 


provement in the public schools, also political in its character, | 
| in their ranks. 


though not created solely by the politicians : we mean the tenacity 
with which everybody—politicians, public, and all—clings to an anti- 


The Nation. 


| above the average representative. 


quated theory of the relation of the schools to the world outside. | 


It is clear, as Mr. Eliot points out, that improvement _in the public 
schools must be effected, not by making education a uniform, blind 
drill, but by giving it variety, and recognizing among the pupils 


| granted. 


the existence of variety produced by that gradual developing and | 


differentiating process which we call civilization. 


But this is ex- | 


actly what those who have the direction of the educational ma- | 


chinery refuse to recognize. According to the traditional theory, 
the public schools are a sort of ‘miniature republic,” in which the 
scholars are equal in rights, duties, and capacities, as citizens 
are in publie life. In them the children of the educated 
and the uneducated, the rich and the the proud and 
successful, and the meek and lowly, all come under the bene- 
ficent operation of our institutions—all learn how noble a 
thing a republican government is. It follows from this that they 
must all in the eye of education be equal, and any attempt to divide 
them into groups, to discriminate between those who are bright and 
those who are dull, to separate those who are at once ambitious and 
able to pay the cost of ambition from those who merely will take as 
much instruction as may be forced into them, is regarded as an at- 
tempt to break up the American school system. 
more ridiculous. It is true enough that the schools must be an 
‘fepitome of life”; but what, in the name of common-sense, is the 
life of which they are to be an epitome? Is it a life in which every 
chance is given to the play of individual ambition, talent, and 
strength of character, in which energy and rivalry in the struggle 
for power and wealth are encouraged and rewarded, or is it a life 
paternally superintended by a superior authority, hemmed in with 
all sorts of barriers and restraints? ‘There is a strong feeling as re- 
gards the schools that ‘all should pay alike,” for instance ; but this 
is not a maxim of general American life. The equality which we 
boast of is not a repressive equality, intended to prevent the exer- 
tion and triumph of individual force; it is nothing more than a 
guarantee on the part of the public that no one shall be hampered 
in the race of life by any but natural obstacles. When we turn to 
the schools, however, it becomes a sort of guarantee that no one 
shall be permitted to have the benefit of his natural advantages. 
We know what the result has been: the increasing unpopularity of 
the public schools among the very classes—the rich and intelligent 
-—-who ought to give them their best support; the opening in this 
way of the school-funds to attacks from every sectarian body; 
and their impoverishment for political objects. 


poor, 








INGLAND.—SCOTCH AND IRISH LEGISLATION. 
Lonpon, May 8, 1875. 


{ STUDENT of national character might find material for his studies in 
‘4 observing the different manner in which the Scotch and Irish members 
of Parliament conduct the political business relating to their respective 
countries in the House of Commons. There are 60 Scotch and 103 Irish in 
an assembly of 652 members, or, in other words, the Scotchmen number 
about one-eleventh and the Irishmen one-sixth of the whole House. The 
Seotch sixty are thus but a drop in the ocean of representation. But some- 
how the Scotchmen generally succeed in getting what they want from Par- 
liament, while the Irishmen generally fail ; and why, you may naturally ask, 
should this be ? The reasons are not far to seek, and any one may find 
them by looking a very little way below the surface. It is not that the 
Seotch representatives have special powers of persuasion or special gifts of 
eloquence. Even if they had, such agencies would not help them much, 
because nothing affects the voting power in the English House of Com- 
mons less than eloquence. The oldest member of the House could in all 
probability not point to a dozen instances in his experience where a speech 
turned the fortunes of a division. The Scotch members, however, are with- 
out exception but indifferent speakers. For the most part, they are respec- 


table but rather commonplace country gentlemen, or tolerably wealthy 
manufacturers and mercaritile men, whom their native towns have delighted 
In point of ability or eloquence, they are below rather than 


to honor. 


Nothing can be | 


| 


j 


| 
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They are, however, all men of integrity, 
and, with one distinguished exception, they do not number an adventurer 
They trust each other, and they have full confidence that 
no one among them is playing for his own hand to the sacrifice of the rest 
and the interests of their country. They have, further, the good sense to 
know exactly what they want, and to ask only for what can be reasonably 
Starting with such excellent moral qualities, which contrast in 
some respects with those of their colleagues from the sister isle, they make 
up for possible intellectual deficiencies by management. They arrange 
their legislation outside the House of Commons, and, by a little 
unobtrusive manceuvring, they exercise a modified form of the Home- 
Rule for which the Irishmen are always agitating. A ‘Scotch Parlia- 
ment,” as it is called, or caucus of Scotch members, is held in the 
office of the Lord-Advocate, who represents the Government of the 
day, and there and then they settle among themselves the terms of the 
measures and the resolutions which Scotland would wish them to carry. 
Their proposals, therefore, are cut and dried and settled with the represen- 
tative of Government before they are introduced into the House, and when 
they are brought in it is merely to ask for the formal recognition by Par- 
liament of what has been arranged outside. In most cases, this system 
answers perfectly. Scotland wants but little here below from Parliament, 
because Parliament cannot affect her climate by legislation, and that is her 
principal obstacle to prosperity, and she is too sensible to cry for the impos- 
sible. The measures that are wanted are mainly of a local, not to say pa- 
rochial, character, and such measures can be arranged under a semi-private 
system better than in open debate. English and Irish members are so 
ignorant of and indifferent to Scotch affairs, that they cannot be got to 
take an interest in legislation dealing with these affairs. Their knowledge 
of Scotland is confined, for the most part, to an occasional visit in the 
shooting season to some wealthy English friend who has hired a grouse- 
shooting or a deer-forest. They know nothing of Scotch land, or Scotch 
ecclesiastical politics, or Scotch educational questions—all of them differing 
essentially from their counterparts in England or Ireland. The Scotch 
members, at the same time, prefer to be left alone, and accept with a con- 
descending acquiescence the apologies with which English or Irish mem- 
bers always preface their speeches when they interpose in a Scotch debate. 
They keep their questions as far removed as possible from imperial con- 
siderations, and would rather get what they want in a corner than make a 
great display and fail. 

The Irish members act upon a different principle. There is quite as 
great ability, and much greater eloquence, to be found among them than 
among the Scotchmen. But they do not trust each other as the Scotchmen 
do, and they could no more settle their measures and resolutions at an 
‘Trish Parliament,” or caucus of Irish members, than they could do so at 
Donnybrook Fair, They have no official to whom they can look for guid- 
ance as the Scotchmen do to their Lord-Advocate. They have a Secretary 
of State for Ireland, who is always a Cabinet Minister and a leading mem- 
ber of the Government, but he is almost invariably an Englishman, and 
they have an Irish Attorney-General who holds a position at the Irish bar 
similar to that which the Lord-Advocate holds at the Scotch bar. But the 
Irish Attorney-General is not entrusted with the same powers of govern- 
ment over his countrymen with which the Scotch Lord-Advocate is en- 
trusted over his. They would not submit to such authority, and no 
Irish: Attorney-General in his senses would undertake the responsibility of 
restraining and managing five million Irishmen. The Lord-Advocate can 
and does rule his three million Scotchmen, because they are an orderly and 
prosperous race. But he would be a bold lawyer who would undertake a 
like task for Ireland. When, therefore, Irish business comes into the House 
»f Commons, it is as often as not the signal for a free fight all round. No 
one can guide the erratic councils of the hundred-odd Irish members, and 
the only sort of consistency which they display is a consistent hostility to 
every proposal affecting them made by the Government of the day. 

The action of the Scotch and Irish representatives during the past fort- 
night with regard to the business relating to their respective countries may 
be regarded as a fair specimen of the manner in which Scotch and Irish 
legislation is conducted. Wednesdays, during all but the two or three weeks 
at the end of the session, are always reserved for bills introduced by private 
members, and no Government measures are considered at the Wednesday 
sitting. A Scotch Wednesday is not invariably a lively day, but as a rule 
more of the work of law-making is got through on a Scotch Wednesday tiian 
on many days reserved for more ambitious work. The Wednesday before 
last no less than four Scotch bills were introduced by private members, and 
they were all disposed of after discussion. The Lord-Advocate was in his 
place on the Treasury bench, and during the greater part of the sitting he 
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was the solitary representative of the Government. But, thanks to the 
comfortable arrangement which, as I have said, is made outside the House, 
he had little difficulty in satisfying the promoters of three of the bills, and 
the fourth was—haud invito the Government—what is technically called 
‘‘talked out,” the rules of the House not allowing any business to be trans- 
acted after a quarter to six o’clock on Wednesdays. None of the four bills, it is 
true, was of first-rate magnitude, though one of them raised important ques- 
tions relating to appeals in criminal cases, and another dealt with ecclesiastical 
matters that must very soon become urgent. But such as they were, they 
were disposed of at a single sitting of five hours’ duration, and the Scotch- 
men were satisfied. 

But what have the Irish members been doing during the same fortnight ? 
A short bill of five clauses for the amendment and continuation of certain 
acts for the preservation of the peace in Ireland has been before them in 
committee, and they have actually consumed no less than nine protracted 
sittings on the consideration of this little bill. It was introduced by the 
Irish Secretary on the Ist of March, and, in the eyes of all but the Lrish 
members, amply discussed on the motion for the first reading. The second 
reading was taken on the 28d of March, and again discussed at great length 
for two nights, no less than thirty-one of the Irish members taking part in 
it. On the 22d of April the discussion was resumed on the question whether 
the House should go into committee on the bill, and then .t was that Mr. 
Biggar, the member for County Cavan, distinguished himself by talking and 
reading blue-books about Ireland for five continuous hours, and five valu- 
able days have been given up to this wretched little bill since then in order 
to get its five clauses through committee. There is no novelty in the bill. 
It is one of those necessary measures which had their origin in the unsettled 
state of Ireland in 1847, and which, owing to the existence of Fenian conspira- 
cies, Ribbon societies, and agrarian outrages, it has been found indispensable 
to continue from time to time ‘I'he new provisions introduced into it are 
mainly of a conciliatory character, and are intended to relax some of the 
more galling restrictions contained in former acts of the kind which are 
still in foree. The Irish members, however, or at least the Home-Rule sec- 
tion, made up their minds that something was expected of them, and they 
have fastened on this bill as a suitable occasion for a demonstration. A 
rumor was circulated that the Irishmen had placed forty-one amendments 
on the notice paper, and that they had resolved to divide on every one of 
them. As each division occupies on an average about twenty minutes, the 
prospect of nearly fourteen hours being given up to the mechanical routine 
of counting heads on forty-one foregone conclusions (the Irishmen were 
certain to be in minorities on every occasion) was more than the non- 
Irish members of the House of Commons could tolerate. Pressure was put 
upon those of the Home-Rulers who were supposed to be amenable to reason, 
and the threat of forty-one divisions was not carried out. No pressure, 
however, could be made to influence Mr. Biggar, and as he could not keep 
dividing he took it out in speaking. They have got nothing by all this 
The bijl has passed committee and will soon become law, and then the 
Trishmen wili find another grievance, and carry on similar tactics. It seems 
strange that they will not take a lesson from the ‘‘canny” Scotchman’s 
book. A minority of an assembly of human beings constituted as the Brit- 
ish House of Commons is can never get its way by irritating and vexatious 
tactics. I have often watched an ambitious man trying to force himself 
into office by persistently attacking the Government of the day and all the 
ministerial measures. Sometimes, if he is a strong man—a hard hitter and 
a skilful opponent—he succeeds. But where one man succeeds by hostility, 
twenty succeed by conciliation. A minority like the Irish members may force 
the Government hard at times when parties are equally balanced and the 
swinging of a few votes from one side to the other may turn the scale. But 
the present is not one of these times. The Government have a compact 
majority, and are indifferent to the Irish vote. Vexatious tactics, therefore, 
are useless just now. They merely waste valuable time and resuit in nothing. 
It is obvious to any one who thinks about it that in this Parliament the 
sagacious adaptability of the Scotch members is likely to produce more 
legislative fruits for Scotland than the ill-considered hostility of the Irish- 
men will produce for Ireland. 


A SOUTHERN PARADISE. 


MELBOURNE, March, 1875. 


HAVE just returned from a visit to Tasmania. Americans probably know 
the island better by its old name of Van Diemen’s Land, and connect it 
with traditions of the convict system. It is only natural they should do so ; 
and yet to Australians of this generation the name carries with it hardly 
any associations except of a genial climate and great natural beauty. 
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ation. 


Politically, Tasmania is 
smallest local interest Commercially, the island for years back has been a 
failure. Even its natural beauty will not bear rigid examination, and has 
often been over-praised. Its hills will not bear comparison with the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, with the Mount Cook range in New Zealand, 
or even with the Gipps’ Land Alps. 
beauty such as the northern island of New Zealand boasts in its marble 
terraces and hot lakes and geysers. Altogether, indeed, it bears to New 
Zealand the same sort of relation that Devonshire or Kent bears to Switzer- 


trying no experiments that are of any but ti 


It has no seenes of weird, fairy-like 


land. But precisely in this is its great charm for Australians, We are 
fanatically English, and Tasmania is not only the most English part of th 
antipodes, but is England glorified and transfigared—with virgin forests, 


with English-looking parks, farms, and cottages, with native growths of 
umbrageous fern-trees and gum-trees that mateh the mammoth trees of 
California, with gardens in which every fruit of Europe and every Au:- 
tralian tree will grow, with a summer 4) 
wind, with an autumn that is never laden with mist, with a winter in 
snow never lies except on the mountain-tops. So far as my experi 
there is no part of ihe antipodes that will match California for fruit ; out 
I do not think California itself can show gardens equal to those of Tasman 

it seems to come midway between England and Australia, so that the plants 
which in England we have to shelter from the cold, and in Austr 
in from the sun, flourish here with rare luxuriance in the open air. 


at knows neither dro. 





alia to roof 


Everv- 


where the eye wanders over bright tints in the distance. Here it is a seariet 
hedge of geraniums, there a bower over which fuchsia has been trained, and 


here, again, English hawthorns growing wild, as gorse grows on the Eng 
commons. The plants ofthe Old World have invaded Tasmania as congue 
ors, and are rapidly driving out the native flora. In a walk up the spurs of 
Mount Wellington—the hill that overhangs Hobart Town—I recognized 
oly one native plant, the tea-tree English hawthorn, bluebell, pimperne! 
and wild geranium were a perfect tangle at one’s feet. I have said that | 
think Tasmanian landscapes have been a little over-praised. I must except 
Hobart Town, the situation of which is more like Bergen than any other 
place know. With a background of high hills lying round it like the wai 
of an amphitheatre, with a splendid river sweeping past it on one side, and 
with a grand look-out from the spurs on whic! it is built over a broad bey 
studded with islands, Hobart ‘Town 
of exceptional beauty. 





inay fairly claim to rank among citi 


With a little energy on the part of its people, it 
would certainly be the queen of Australian watering-places ; but Tasmania 
is the Sleepy Hollow of these latitudes. 

If a critic of British colonial administration desired to make a special 
study of the colony in which its blunders had been most signal and disas- 
trous, he would do well to consider the claims of Tasmania. The very settle- 
ment of the island was a mistake. The first founder had been sent to form 
a colony on what is now Melvourne. We in Meloourne are apt to think our 
climate and soil reasonably good, and our position above the average. 
the British officer in command had been promised £525 compensation if he 
found it necessary to move, and he soon reported that the district of Port 
Philip was uninhabitable. This time the move to Tasmania 
one, as the promise of compensation was not renewed. But ‘fasimania, lik 
Port Philip, was considered part of New South Wales, and governed from 
Sydney, then distant at least a 
ministration was not much troubled by the complaint 


Bul 


Was a final 


week's voyage. Naturally, the Sydney ad- 
of a handful of distant 
colonists, and treated their new dominion as a convenient home for refrac- 
tory convicts. Under the wisest and best of 
hardly have worked well. But colonial oficials in early times were not 
generally either very wise or very good. O'Connell once told a political op- 
ponent that he had been guilty of conduct which must for ever exclude him 
from the society of gentlemen, and which ought to place him at the barof » 
criminal court ; *‘ but,” he added, ‘if you will abstain from contesting » 
seat at the present election, 1 will promise you an appointment in the cole- 
nies.” Tasmania had its fair share of drunken, arbitrary, and dishonest 
men among its first administrators, but even the able and upright were 
forced to obey their instructions, and govern in the interests of Sydney and 
London. Accordingly, the fearful mistake of peopling a new country with 
convicts was nowhere so effectually carried out as in Tasmania. In 1546, 
out of a population of six thousand, about half were actual convicts, and ut 
least a third of the remainder were old members of the criminal class. ©, 
course, bushranging was an institution ; and even in Hobart Town iteelf 
outlying houses were freely entered, not once and again, but time after timc, 
by men who levied blackmail or at least helped themselves to drink. 
But the few desperate convicts at large were comparatively a light scourge 


governors this system could 





The curse of the island was in the system that entrusted coarse and bruta! 
men with almost absolute power over the convict class, and encouraged in- 
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formations, perjurics, and crimes committed to be imputed to others. Years 


after the system of transportation had been abolished, the ‘* convict taint ” 
was still rife in every class of society ; and servants, depraved by early asso- 
ciation, carried suggestions of vice, dishonest ways, and foul language into 

Happily for mankind, timeand free institutions are wonderful purifiers. 
One of the worst evils of the convict system—the disproportion of women 


to men—had at least this qualifying result : but comparatively few convicts 
founded families. Many escaped to Victoria at the time of the diggings ; 
the remainder have settled down, and are now, in the second generation, 
mixing freely with the descendants of free immigrants. There is still some 
recollection of the old times. I have heard a drunken woman boast that 
she paid her own passage out, but it is no longer thought necessary to add 
the triumphant legend, ‘* came out free,” to epitaphs, and I have noticed 
that the richer classes are not as careful as in Sydney to avoid all allusion 
to convict days. In a very short time, a few local names that commemorate 
famous bushrangers or their exploits will be the chief memorial of the old 
régime, But the most marvellous of all changes is the transformation of a 
whole people, so largely tainted with crime, into one that will compare 
favorably with most for decency and the absence of grave offences. A 
tourist in Tasmania sees here and there a markedly repulsive face, which 
he sets down—rightly, no doubt—to descent, at least, from villanous pro- 
genitors, But generally he can only say that the Tasmanians are rather 
shorter, squarer, and chubbicr than the Australians of the mainland, and 
perhaps more stolid and less intelligent-looking—in a word, more British. 
One may account for this in several ways. There is no doubt that the 
free emigrants by whom Australia has been mainly peopled are the pick of 
the British population, and there seems reason to think that our warm 
climate adds an inch or two to their stature in a generation. In fact, the 
colonial-born in New South Wales are currently distinguished as ‘* corn- 
staiks.” In manner the Tasmanians have a little more of the old-country 
deference for superiors than is found in Melbourne or Sydney. ‘The first 
settlement of the country in more conservative times will account for this. 
In morals, strange to say, they stand well. There is, indeed, some pauper- 
ism ; and here, as everywhere else in these parts, there is a class of dis- 
orderly boys and young men—* larrikins,” as we call them—for whom the 
want of a sound school system is mainly responsible. But crimes of vio- 
lence are almost unknown, and other offences not inordinately above the 
English average. In a word, the country is not yet in the millennium, but 
life and property are safer there than in many long-established communities. 
With better schools, which they are now introducing, and a few years’ more 
exemption from disturbing causes, civil war, or gold-fields, the Tasmanians 
may probably rank hi: among respectable societies. Such a result seems 
to me very remarkable. No doubt, many of the prisoners sent out were 
nothing worse than poachers or political rioters ; still, they graduated for 
freedom in bad companionship and under bad treatment, and no man could 
much have wondered if the island had been a nest of thieves and ne’er-do- 
weels to this day. 

I was sorry to miss the U. S. frigate Sicafara, which had brought over 
the party charged to observe the transit of Venus. Its officers and scientific 
men, especially Professor Harkness, won golden opinions during their stay 
from the Tasmanians, and I hope will take back a good report of colonial 
courtesy and hospitality. 
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Correspondence. 
LIFE-INSURAN( 
To tHe Eprror or Tre Nation : 
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COMMISSIONS. 


Sm: In your No, 516, pp. 346, 347, you express certain views on the 
subject of life-insurance agents which do not seem to me so well grounded 
as your opinions generally are. The case stands thus : Of the moneys paid 
by the public for life insurance, a certain percentage—I shall probably be 
below the truth in saying ten per cent.—never reaches the companies at all, 
being kept by agents as commission, and in consequence, on the average, 
every one gets ten per cent. less insurance than his premiums would buy 
him if the company could only get the full amount. That this is a great 
evil, ifnota flagrant abuse, every one except agents, the companies included, 
That such an evil is irremediable I should be very sorry to see you 
maintain, In the article which vou do me the honor to eall attention to, I 
remarked that the companies’ own members were its natural soliciting 
At this you smile, likening it to the appeals of a newspaper to its 
subscribers to increase its circulation. 


ugrees, 


agents, 
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I might ask in reply to this whether the good opinion of a paper enter- 
tained and expressed by its readers is not really the way in which the circu- 
lation of good newspapers is most effectively extended. But a very impor- 
tant point which you seem to overlook is that the members are themselves 
the shareholders of the company and the sole parties interested. To make 
the case of the newspaper a parallel one, the subscribers appealed to ought 
to be themselves the shareholders, who had put money into the enterprise, 
and were interested in having their neighbors do the same. 

To the large majority of ‘* practical men” a nearly conclusive argument 
in favor of my views is that they have been put into practice with entire 
success. The following English companies have ceased the payments of 
commissions, and the result has been a diminution of the percentage of 
expenses to receipts which I wish all your readers would learn by heart and 
compare with the percentage of the best of our own companies. I took 
some pains to collect the figures when in London last winter : 

Ratio of expenses. 


Kaquitable, of Londom. .. 2... 62.06.0000 .. 2.3 per cent. 
London Life Association.............. ‘en 
| ee eee eee eee ee S44: 


Metropolitan ....cccccccccccosrcccccccccs Seb 
Ratioual Abe... cccccsscccscvcscccsccccss OS 
I think you misapprehend what it is necessary the members should do to 
forward the interests of their companies. They need not go from house to 
house. ‘Thirty years ago it would have been necessary. But the subject of 
life insurance is now one so widely discussed that the field for solicitors is ra- 
pidly diminishing. From what I have seen, I do not think that half thos» 
who now insure their lives do so in consequence of the solicitation of an agent. 
Having made up his mind to insure, a man enquires among such friends as 
he supposes to be informed about the relative standing of companies. He 
then visits the agents of those of which he hears the best accounts, gets 
pamphlets setting forth the dozen or more peculiar and advantageous fea- 
tures of each, and finds that between the three or four leading companies of 
the country there is very little choice. It seems to me that all that is 
required is that every member of the company first dispensing with the 
payment of commission shall be able to say to his neighbor, when his opinion 
is asked : *‘ My company can give you ten per cent. more insurance for 
your money than any other company can, because there is no agent between 

you and it to deplete your premium.” 
Yours very respectfully, 

WASHINGTON, May 22, 1875. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE POLITICS. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Nation : 

Srmr: As recent transactions in this State are just now the subject of 
much newspaper comment and discussion all over the country, largely based 
upon misstatements of facts and ignorance of the laws applicable to them, 
I venture to ask space in your journal for a brief presentation of the case 
on the part of the Democrats of New Hampshire. The love of justice and 
independence of the ation can well afford this, since the vigorous pen of 
its editor is free to combat our views and action if they do not accord with 
its sentiments. 

Our Constitution provides that the votes cast for senators in the several 
districts shall be returned to the Secretary of State by the clerks of the seve- 
ral towns, and that in due time the Governor and Council shali examine 
the returns and issue certificates to those who appear to be elected, Their 
action in this matter is subject to review by the Senate when organized, 
under the provisions making that body the ‘‘ final judges of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of their own members.” The Constitution also 
provides that, to be eligible to the Senate, a man must be an inhabitant of 
the district for which he is chosen, and must have been an inhabitant of 
the State for seven years immediately preceding his election. An absolute 
majority of votes is required to elect. We have a statute in relation to elec- 
tions which reads as follows: ‘‘ The full Christian and sirname of every 
person voted for, with the initial letter or letters of the middle name, and 
the usual abbreviations of junior, second, third, and the like, shall be 
written or printed upon every ballot, and every ballot not thus prepared and 
cast shall be regarded as a blank and not counted.” ‘These are all the pro- 
visions of our Constitution and laws upon the subject; and, keeping these in 
mind, l ask the reader to give his attention to a brief statement of the 
facts of the case. 

The returns of the votes for senators were duly laid before the Governor 
and Council, and upon examination they found ten senators whose electicn 
was unquestioned, five of each party, while in the other two districts (the 
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Se2ond and Fourth) the returns were as follows: In the Second District. 
James Priest (Democrat) had 3,834; Natt Head (Republican) had 3,771; and 
there were 101 for other persons. In the Fourth District, John Proctor 
(Democrat) had 3,495 ; Geo EK. ‘Todd (Republican), 3,457 ; Arthur Deer- 
ing and others, 64, 

in regard to the Second District, objection was made to counting the 
votes returned for Natt Head on the ground that the votes were avowedly 
intended for Nathaniel Head, and as they did not have on them * the full 
Christian name of the person voted for,” they must ** be rezarded as blanks, 
and not counted,” as provided by the above-quoted statute. 


rve 
Ast 


It appeared 


that Head was named and christened Nathaniel ; that his name so stands | 


upon the check-list of his town, and he voted upon it last March ; that by 
ballots bearing that name he was chosen moderator of the town-meeting of 
his town last March, and that by that name he has always been voted for 
and elected to various offices in his town, and never by any cther. There- 
fore, by the provisions of the law above quoted, the votes cast for him in 
the name of Natt Head were void, blanks, when they were put into the bal- 
lot-box, and their reception and return to the Secretary of State could not 
give them life and legality—they were void and blanks still, and the 
Governor and Council had no alternative but to so treat them. Those 
votes did not bear ‘‘ the full Christian name” of Nathaniel Head, but an 
abbreviation—just what the statute was avowedly passed to prevent the use 
of in voting—and, in strict compliance with the letter, spirit, and purpose 
of the law, those votes were ‘‘regarded as blanks and not counted,” and 
Mr. Priest was declared elected. 


Tn the case of the other (fourth) District, it was objected that the votes for | 


Mr. Deering and several others, about sixty in all, should be rejected on the 
ground that those men were ineligible to the office of senator for lack of 
the qualifications of residence. The ineligibility was undisputed. It was 
argued that votes for ineligible persons are void, and they are always so 
regarded in elections by the legislature ; and the Governor and Council so 
regarding them in this case, Mr. Proctor had a majority of legal votes, and 
was therefore declared elected. 


Here is the whole case, the law and the facts in brief. In their decisions | 
the Governor and Council were fortified by the opinions of many of the | 
ablest lawyers of the State, of both parties, including two Republican ex- | 


judges of the Supreme Court, who had fully investigated the grave ques- 
tions involved. 

It is objected that the Governor and Council had no jurisdiction in the 
matter ; but upon this point the opinions of lawyers are quite as emphatic 
in support of the eXecutive as upon any other, and we regard it as beyond 
serious doubt. It is said that the decisions, especially in the case of Head, 


are based upon a mere technicality—that the intention of the voters was 


evident and should have been regarded. ‘To this we reply, that the statute 
requires that the intention of the voter shall be manifested in a particular 
manner, and emphatically declares that if it is not so manifested it shall 


not be regarded ; and it is perfectly evident from the facts of the case | 
which induced the enactment of the statute that such was the intent of the | 


legislature in passing it. In further reply to this objection, we say that 
the men now declared elected were the choice of the people of their districts, 
but were placed in a minority at the polls through frauds, and they saw no 
other way of securing their rights except by a resort to this method, 

But it is sufficient to say that the Governor and Council were bound by 
the plain letter of the law, which they could not ignore or disregard in the 
face of the facts and opinions before them. 
be right, and believe that, in spite of the unparalleled partisan malignity 
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And we hold their action to 


it has evoked, it will be fully sustained by the people of New Hampshire | 


and by the sober second thought of the country. 
Yours truly, 
Ws. Butrerrrevp, 
Secretary of State. 
Coxconp, N. H , May 24, 1875 





GERMAN DIPLOMAS. 
‘To tne Eprtror or Tie Nation : 


Sra: It is very gratifying to those holding German diplomas to read your | 


correspondent’s letter on that subject, published in the last issue of the 
Nation. The ordeal at Leipzig is, however, different from that at Heidelberg, 
and is as follows: The candidate must first present certificates of his whole 
course of instruction, from the time he learned the alphabet down to the 
day he presents his application forthe doctorate. His technical course is to 
cover a period of ten semesters. If his character and credentials are ac- 


ceptable, he is required then to write an original dissertation on any sub- | 
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ject (chosen by himself) that may lie within the range of his profession. 
This is duly deliberated upon by the Faculty, being passed from one to the 
other until each has read it ; this requires from fourteen days to three weeks 
alone. If, however, 


the candidate is so fortunate as to have his work meet the approbation of the 


ition. 


< 


The dissertation being declined, the matter ends there. 


Faculty, he is then admitted to a rigorous examination, appointed a week 
or ten days later, in the following branches (supposing him to be a ean- 
didate for the M.D. degree): anatomy, microscopical, comparative, and 
general ; physiology, general and special ; general and special patholo- 
gical anatomy, general and special surgery, general and special medicine, 
obstetrics, ophthalmic surgery and medicine, diseases of children, diseases 
of women, materia medica, ete. The physician’s examination at the end 
of the first two and a-half years embraces all the elementary branches, such 
as botany, chemistry, physic, zodlogy, ete. 

It is supposed by Americans to be a very easy thing. One of these 
gentlemen went to Munich to pass in medicine last year, wrote aene ** agne,” 
and fell through. 

Your obedient servant, 
Gro. Hatstep Boyianp, M.A., M.D., 
Laureate Leipzig Medical Faculty ; late Surgeon 'rench Army, ete. 
BALTIMORE, May 22, 1875. 


To THe Epitor or Tur Nation : 

Sir: The private letter printed in the last number of the Nafron cannot 
fail to interest a large circle of readers, especially the philosophie doctores, 
past and prospective, These latter it might be well perhaps to inform that 
the ceremonies in getting a doctorate are not identical, though similar, in 
all German universities. Some, as for example Berlin and Leipzig, mak: 
a printed dissertation on some topie in the Hauptfach (principal subject) 
a sine quad non in obtaining the Ph. D., and more stress is laid upon this than 
upon the examination proper, This dissertation is permitted but not re- 
quired by the Philosophical Faculty of Heidelberg. 

My object in addressing you, however, is to correct the Heidelber 
**tradition,” of which the author of the letter speaks, that no American 
hitherto has secured the summa cum laude. A 
curred some six years ago, when an American, who was entirely deaf, ob- 
tained this first degree. He learned his German by reading from the 
of his teachers, and acquired his knowledge of the lectures of Professors 
Bunsen and Wirchoff in the same manner. Pr. D, (Lips.) 





most remarkable exse oc- 


ly 
Lips 
: 


ANN ARBOR, May 22, 1875. 


{Another case has been reported to us of a graduate of Harvard 
(1868), who took the degree of Ph.D. summa cum laude in the 
subjects of chemistry, physics, and mineralogy the following vear at 
Heidelberg, and another degree swmnma cum laude in 1871, at 
Berlin, as mining engineer.—Ep. NATION. | 


Notes. 


] SABIN & SONS are about to reproduce in exact facsimile Cruikshenk’s 
*¢ +My Sketch-Book.’ A few copies will be printed on India paper.—— 
L. W. Schmidt sends us the first number of Hallberger’s Illustrated Maga 

zine (Stuttgart and Leipzig). It is a large octavo of fifty-six pages, half of 
which is occupied with Miss Braddon’s ** Hostages to Fortune.” Another 
story, ‘‘ Jeanette,” is from Sertbner’s Monthly, but, on the whole, the selec- 
tions suggest an English rather than an American audience.—The Athe- 
neeum states that the ‘ Unseen Universe’ is the joint production of Profes- 
sors P, Guthrie Tait and Balfour Stewart, of Edinburgh and Manchester 
respectively. The London Bookseller for May gives a useful list of lite- 
rary pseudonyms from the time of Sir Walter Scott. We notice a few errors 
in the American portion : Wrs. L. Redden (** Howard Glyndon ”) and Airs. 
Mary Dodge (‘* Gail Hamilton ”) instead of Miss ; 0. K. Philander Doe- 
sticks for Q. K. ‘ Bret Harte” is set down as the pen-name of an author 
we never heard of before—C. B. Hart. It is, of course, areal name. The 
late J. C. Hotten figures prominently in this list, witht four pen-names,—— 
One of the economies of the newspaper business is shown in a copy of the 
Evening Telegram of this city for May 8, extra edition of 11.30 a.u. The 
only news of the day it contains is the wreck of the Schiller, This appears 
on the first page, which is otherwise made up of the despatches of the day 
previous. The remaining three pages bear date of March 18.——The re- 
vival of the University of Pennsyivania begins to have its natural effect on 
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a rich and public-spirited community. The late John H. Towne, who died | 
suddenly in Paris, bequeathed: $10,000 to the Hospital connected with the 
University, the same sum conditionally to the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and $5,000 to the Academy of Fine Arts, and made the University his residu- 
ary legatee for an amount estimated now at $300,000, and eventually by rever- 
sion at nearly a million. The money is to swell the endowment fund, and 
the income to be applied solely to the salaries of instructors in the scientific 
department. Mr. James Lick’s numerous gifts to the people of San Fran- 
cisco appear to have been bettered by his temporary revocation of the trust. 
The most eccentric one, viz., the monument to the author of the *‘Star- 
spangled Banner,” has been reduced nearly two-thirds from the original pro- 
vision ($150,009). The announcement that the school at Perikese will not 
be opened this season for want of support will cause general regret. We hope 
that before another year elapses the several State boards of education will 
have induced their legislatures to found scholarships, as proposed by the direc- 
tors, for the benefit of teachers desirous of enjoying opportunities nowhere 
else obtainable for the trained study of natural history.——O Novo Mundo 
of May 23 prints by arrangement with the Tribune one of Arséne Hous- 
saye’s letters to that paper in the original. 





—We fell into an error last week in saying that Father Gerdemann, on 
his late trial in Philadelphia, was acquitted by a disagreement of the jury— 
ten against and two for him. These figures should have been reversed. In 
other respects, we believe we did him no injustice. 


—The prose of the Atlantic for June is very readable. Besides a number of 
minor articles which we have not space to notice, there is a chapter of Mr. 
James’s novel, ‘ Roderick Hudson,’ which is perhaps the best instalment 
yet of a novel sure to attract a great deal of attention when it appears in 
full, and which indeed is doing so already. An article on ‘*‘ Wise and Unwise 
Economy in Schools,” by Mr. C. W. Eliot, which we have discussed else- 
where, deals with a subject perhaps the most important of any before the 
public. Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘Ode read at the Concord Centennial ” is likely to 
be the most permanent memorial of the day, and to be read a hundred 
years hence with as fresh an interest as that with which we read it now. 
Mr. Lowell is a master of poetic form, and shows in this, as in his noble 
Commemoration Ode, the apt union of art with inspiration. The Ode isa 
peean to Freedom, but there is no Fourth-of-July exuberance and conceit 
in Mr. Lowell’s celebration of her. The Freedom that he sings is that 
which dwells with knowledge and with duty. 

‘Freedom, not won by the vain, 


Not to be courted in play, 
Nor to be kept without pain.” 


The poet becomes the voice of the better spirit of the community, and his 
imagination presents in concrete forms the vague popular ideals. Such 
high, inspiring, manly poetry as this is a permanent addition to the spiri- 
tual treasures of the nation. The Aélantic opens as well as closes with an 
ode. Mr. Aidrich calls his piece ‘‘ Spring in New England,” and he shows 
himself in this, as in much of his previous work, an excellent artificer in 
verse, He has skill and knack, and there are some pretty touches in this 
ode, which is not, as its name might imply, merely pastoral, but is in effect 
an elegy on the graves of our dead in the South. But what is the meaning 
of 
“On obelisk and urn 
Shail the myrtle’s azure burn” ? 

Mrs. Thaxter and Mrs. Moulton have each a contribution of the sort ap- 
propriate to the magazine, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett prints a morbid copy of 
verses on ‘‘ Waste,” which is by no means up to the level of his exquisite 
little poem called ‘* Immortelles” in the last number. Mr. Fawcett ought 
to be a more severe critic of his own verse. The most noticeable poem in 
the magazines for June, after Mr. Lowell’s, is a long piece called ‘‘ The 
Symphony,” by Sidney Lanier, which appears in Lippincott. It is fluent, 
fanciful, and sweet, not over-sensible, and hurt by mannerisms both of ex- 
pression and sentiment, some of which seem to be original and some caught 
in Mr. Morris’s school. -But it is better than most magazine verse, and 
is worth reading for the sake of the fancy it displays. In Harper, Mr. 
Aldrich reappears with a clever little sketch in verse, called “‘In an 
Atelier.” It is bright but crude, and the absence of delicacy, both of touch 
and of sentiment, spoils the effect of what might have been a pleasant piece 
of liveliness. The other verses in Harper for this month are, we may say, 
for those wlio do not read poetry or do not care to read it. The editor of 


Scribner exhibits a kindly consideration for its readers by affixing to the 
titles of the contributions in verse in the contents the word ‘* Poem.” 
There are six such pieces in the June number; none of them is of great 
importance. 


, 
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—In his Concord Ode, Mr. Loweil, speaking of the presence of Fresdom 
in the ‘‘low village of the plain,” says 


. 
. 


“ She loves yon pine-bemurmureé ridge 
Where now our broad-browed poet sleeps, 
Dear to beth Englands ; near him he 
Who wore the ring of Canacé.”’ 


| Ail his readers may not at once recognize that in these words Mir. 
| Lowell calls up the memory of Hawthorne and Thoreau; nor will all 
understand the reference to the ring of Canac#. In Chaucer’s ‘Squyere’s 
Tale’ we are told how the King of Araby and Ind sent marvellous gifts 
to King Cambynskan on his birthday, and with them a ring for my lady 
Canacé, his excellent daughter : 


‘* The vertu of this ryng, if ye wol heere, 
Is this, that whoso lust it for to were 
Upon hir thomb, or in hir purs to bere, 
There is no foul that fleeth under the heven 
That sche ne schal understonden his steven, 
And know his menyng openly and pleyn, 
And answer him in his langage again ; 
And every gras that groweth upon roote 
Sche schal eek know, to whom it wol do boote, 
Al be his woundes never so deep and wyde ” 


In a familiar passage in the ‘ Penseroso’ Milton refers to the ring : 


“Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canacé to wife, 
That own d the virtuous ring of glas ; 
And of the wondrous horse of bras 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 


—We spoke some weeks since in these columns of the sn cessful and, 
in some respects, brilliant revival of *‘ Henry V.” at booth’s Theatre, and 
of the merits of Mr. George Rignold in the only part in the play whi-h 
adinitted of much acting The management having found that Shakspere 
could be made to pay, and having Mr. Rignold still in hand, have lately 
been offering ‘‘ Macbeth”—by no means with the same splendor as the 
other play, but with some pretensions to care and completeness. Is it to be 
accounted an additional resource that they have also had the services of 
Miss Clara Morris? From an at all exacting point of view, we think not. 
It is one thing to make a great hit with Shakspere in a case where much 
spectacle will carry off little acting, and another thing to succeed where, 
whether the spectacle be much or little, the acting must not in decency fall 
below a certain level. Mr. Rignold had immense good fortune with the 
part of Henry V, which seemed to give him a chance to do all he could 
and toask of him nothing that he could npt. With Macbeth he stands on 
different ground, and he stands much less firmly. He has great good-will, 
and good looks and good taste, such as prevent him from ever being disa- 
greeable ; he is what is called ‘‘sympath>-ic ”; one rather likes him, even in 
his weaker moments, and one hasa sort 07 sense of friendly relief in witnessing 
his stronger ones. But the part is too lurge for him, and he does not in the 
least fill it out; he occupies at best, now here, now there, an outlying corner of 
it. He desires to be natural and real—a most laudable ambition ; but there is 
reality and reality. When you have Shakspere’s speeches to utter, your 
reality must be a sort of imaginative compromise ; you must wind your 
whole conception up to a certain exalted pitch, and there, at that impres- 
sive altitude, you may keep among the levels. Mr. Rignold is best when he 
has a chance for movement and violence, as in the scene with Banquo’s ghost 
at the banquet. In passages of pure declamation he is ineffective ; he gave 
such speeches as the ‘‘ Duncan is in his grave,” etc., quite without richness 
or resonance. He is an actor who probably can do certain parts 
so very well that it is a pity to see him doing certain others but 
half well. It is to be supposed that there are some things that 
Miss Clara Morris can also do well; but the utterance of the tremen- 
dous speeches of Lady Macbeth is not one of them; to speak frankly 
(this is a case for it), the disparity between the actress and the part 
was simply ludicrous. Miss Morris’s meagre voice, her vulgar intonation, 
her trivial conception of her opportunities, are all fatal disqualifications. 
Every speech seemed to us distinetly missed, and the actress’s facial play 
and the introduced business of her own invention struck us as an insufli- 
cient compensation. This is not harsh criticism. Miss Morris, it seems 
to us, has a large reserve of good fortune to draw upon in finding it so easy 
to display her incompetence on an eminent stage. The truth is, no 
artist need expect to play parts demanding style and elevation in this 
familiar juxtaposition and alternation with the “realistic” drama of the 
period. Realism is a very good thing, but it is like baking a pudding in a 
porcelain dish; your pudding may be excellent but your dish gets cracked. 
An actor who attempts to play Shakspere must establish for himself a 
certain Shaksperian tradition ; he must make sacrifices. We are afraid 
that as things are going, most actors find it easier to sacrifice Shakspere 
than to sacrifice to him. 
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—The regular spring exhibition of the Brooklyn Art-Association con 
tains the interesting painting of ‘‘ Corinne,” by Miss Gardiner, intended 
for and catalogued with the exhibition of the Academy of this city, but 
delayed in Paris until too late to be hung ; it is an elegant, chilly bit of 
classicism. Other noticeable pictures are Yewell’s richly-colored representa- 
tion of the Senate Chamber in Venice (i180), the Gothic Mountains (73) 
by A. Parton, the *‘ Golden Hour” (825), by William Hart, a ‘‘ Landscape 
at Queens, L. I.” (296), by C. H. Miller, a ‘* French Village ” (197), by Mrs. 
Coman, and some attractive foreign paintings lent by their owners, such as 
Julius Breton’s ‘‘ Peasant Girl” (347), Merle’s ‘* Nursery Tales” (1), and 
Guillaumet’s ‘‘ African Landscape ” (302). 


—A pleasant notice in the London Times on ‘ International Playing- 
Cards’ published by De la Rue & Co., affords several curious particulars 
which may bear repeating. These cards were recently devised by ‘ Felix 
Summerly ” (Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B.) and elaborated with the aid of Mr. Reu- 
ben Townroe, an artist whose designs for the ornamented terra-cotta work on 
the exterior of the Royal Albert Hall and many decorative works at South 
Kensington Museum are of a high and original character. The cards have 
the appearance of the modern stereotyped form, adopted from the French 
cards made at Chartres in 1702, but on closer inspection we find the Prince 
of Wales doing duty as the King of Diamonds, the King of the Belgians 
as the King of Hearts, the Crown Prince of Prussia as the King of Spades, 
and the King of Italy as the King of Clubs. The aces in this new issue 
are allotted to the greatest potentates ; thus, Her Majesty, as Empress of 
India and Queen of the United Kingdom, appears as the Ace of Hearts, the 
President of the United States as the Ace of Spades, the Emperor of Russia 
as the Ace of Diamonds, and the German Emperor asthe Ace of Clubs. By 
an irreproachable compliment the high oflice of Queen of Hearts has been 
allotted to the Princess of Wales, while to the Crown Princess of Germany is 
assigned the dignity of the Queen of Clubs ; the Queen of Greece appears as 
Queen of Diamonds, and the Empress of Austria as Queen of Spades. The 
four knaves have a more original character about them than the other Court 
cards. A Scotch piper with distended cheeks, vigorously blowing his pipe, and 
with the utmost determination of purpose in his features, is presented as the 
Knave of Hearts ; an officious and splendid functionary, obviously a gen- 
darme, is the Knave of Spades ; a yellow-bearded Swiss guide, with his rope 
over his shoulder, and clenching a spiked staff, is the Knave of Clubs ; 
while Spain is represented by a keen-eyed and carefully-coiffed matador as 
Knave of Diamonds. The portraits of the principal personages are pro- 
nounced successful. 


—Cards have not been the vehicles for portraiture only. In England, 
during Charles II.’s reign, a pack of cards was issued by Randal Taylor, near 
Stationers’ Hall, which was purchasable from most booksellers at one shilling 
per pack, ‘forming a history of all the Popish plots that have been in 
England, beginning with those in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and ending with 
the last damnable plot against His Majesty Charles II., with the manner of 
Sir Edward Godfrey’s murder.” Other cards relating to heraldry, geo- 
graphy, history, politics, grammar, sciences, etc., were also published, but, 
except for the insertion of the well-known heart, spade, club, or diamond, 
the designs might have been merely little pictures. On the cards, of an 
earlier date, in ‘ Ottley’s Etchings by Early Masters,’ the usual symbols are 
supplanted by swords, goblets, fruits, trees, ete. In Germany, hearts, bells, 
leaves, and acorns were generally adopted ; in Spain, swords, cups, batons, 
and coins prevailed as devices for cards. Besides cards printed from etched 
steel and copper plates, wood-blocks, and by lithography, at South Ken- 
sington Museum is a pack of silk-embroidered cards. A pack of white- 
metal engraved cards was also shown at the Museum. The date of the first 
use of cards is not to be exactly ascertained. Poupart, the Treasurer of 
Charles VI. of France (close of the fourteenth century), made an entry in 
his accounts of certain ‘‘ jeux de cartes.” In 1387, an ordinance is said to 
have been issued by John L., King of Spain, against card-playing ; while 
in 1379 the gambling which arose from cards in Italy is recorded by Feli- 
ciano Bussi, in his ‘ History of Viterbo,’ as having caused much distress ; 
the game, it is said, ‘‘ comes from the country of the Saracens, and is with 
them called Naib.” M. Boilleau d’Ambly quotes Court de Gébelin, an 
antiquary of note in the last century, to support his opinion that cards were 
first imported into Europe by the wandering tribes who migrated from 
Mongolia and settled in large numbers in Bohemia. As early as 1120 the 
Chinese had a certain kind of cards for gambling purposes. Breitkopf, 
who has written on the subject of cards in a masterly manner, considered 
that there was a self-evident affinity between chess and cards. Chess is 
of Oriental origin. The game of the four kings or Chaturagi or Chartur 
Nawaub is similar to chess. The employment of the four kings with 
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other minor elements of this game suggests cards ; and it may be a ques- 
tion if the word ‘‘card” be not in its technical sense derived from char tur, 
the Hindu word for four. In its ordinary sense, its etymology from 
carta or charta is obvious. But there are other considerations which to a 
great degree may be held to support the theory of the Hindu etymology. 


—F. W. Christern sends us, in four superb quarto volumes (nominally 
two), the complete * Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise’ of M. Littré. 
No scholar is ignorant of the merits of this remarkable work, which is of 
the same order of genius as that of Sainte-Pelaye, and which has been 
eleven years in passing through the press, We shall seek an early occasion 
not to praise it, but to give some idea of the plan and execution of it, 
While no public library should be without it, and no student of French who 
aims at something more than a superficial acquaintance with the language 
can well dispense with it, its costliness puts it beyond the reach of many. 
We are glad to meet, therefore, the announcement of Hachette et Cie that 
an abridgment of Littré is already well advanced, and has begun to appear 
in weekly parts. There will be twenty-five in all, selling in France at fifty 
centimes each, which ensures a moderate price for the entire work (1,300 
pages 8vo). The editor is Prof. Beaujean, who was M. Littré’s invaluable 
colaborer in preparing the great dictionary for publication, and who is pre- 
eminently qualified for the task of making an abridgment with knowledge 
and discretion. ‘The smaller work will still contain 8,500 words more than 
the Academy’s dictionary (the words not found in the latter being marked 
with an asterisk) ; it will indicate the pronunciation in difficult cases and 
the etymology always, but without discussing it ; the definitions will follow 
the order of natural development observed in the larger work, but examples 
will be cited only by way of helping out the definition, or to support a ques- 
tionable signification with respectable authority. Finally, the old Galli- 
cisms, figurative expressions, and proverbs, which so abound in the larger 
work, will all be retained in the abridgment. . 

— Another work also just begun by Hachette et Cie. is noticeable for its 
magnitude as well as for its intrinsic worth. We refer to the ‘ Nouvelle 
Géographie Universelle—La Terre et les Hommes’ of M. Blis’e Reelus, 
who has been happily spared to science. The author describes it in his 
prospectus as a sort of specialization of his general survey published some 
years ago under the title of ‘La Terre.’ It will deal with the several coun- 
tries of the earth in such a way that one may purchase separately the volume 
which particularly interests him. Its five hundred parts, selling at fifty 
centimes each, will make ten or twelve volumes of the best French work- 
manship, illustrated by more than 600 wood-engravings, and containing in 
the text some two thousand maps, of a kind not found in atlases. Volume 
I. will embrace Mediterranean Europe. For the special student of geo- 
graphy we may mention here an African bibliography which has lately 
appeared in France. The full title, as given in Polydiblion, is : ‘ Bibliogra- 
phie des ouvrages relatifs 4 l'Afrique et A l'Arabie ; Catalogue méthodique 
de tous les ouvrages en langues étrangéres traitant de la géographie, de 
histoire, du commerce, des lettres et des arts de l'Afrique et de l'Arabie’ ; 
the compiler, Jean Gay. In 312 pages octavo, 3,696 titles are recorded, 
and there are frequent notes of authors and works which are as readable as 
they are instructive. 


—Baron von Richthofen had been misunderstood by the Abbé Armand 
David, the eminent French naturalist and traveller in China. to hold the 
opinion that the population of that country did not exceed one hundred 
millions. He took pains, therefore, at the January meeting of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, to disclaim this opinion and to set forth in some 
detail his reasons for maintaining the credibility of the general results of the 
Chinese census. [le began by explaining the causes which tended towards 
an under-enumeration—an evil fully recognized in the penal laws, while 
the opposite contingency is not contemplated. When the known objects 
of the census were the imposition of a poll-tax and the conscription of the 
male population for socage and military service. there was every induce- 
ment for the people to avoid being fully numbered, and for the officials to 
reap the reward of connivance in the fraud. In passing through the 
several grades of these gentry, the population and tax receipts fell off part 
passu, with the effect of enriching the officers at every stage by the exact. 
difference between the figures reported to them by their subordinates and 
those reported by them to their superiors. This state of things prevailed 
till 1711, when the Emperor Kanghi converted the poll-tax into a ground- 
tax, and gave out as the special aim of the census the equal distribution of 
the state’s benefactions in case of famine or scarcity, For the first time 
the people had a motive for being counted to the full, and an over-count 





might have ensued but for the continuance of the conscription already 
mentioned. That the latter consideration (perhaps added to a lack of con- 
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ith 177 millions in 1749—an impossible increase over the former figure, 


aud yet 


ym the progressive increase of subsequent censuses, beginning 


in harmony with the results of subsequent censuses, viz., 284 mil- 
ion 


in 1783, 362 in 1812 (especially trustworthy, says Richthofen), and 415 in 
i842. The density of population is on the average 5,500 to the square mile, 
or very nearly the same as that of Great Britain, but very much more unevenly 
distributed ; in places it amounts to upwards of 30,000 to the square 


exceeding even that of the Ganges delta. 


mile, 
The year 1842 marks the close of 
a long period of peace and the beginning of a marked increase in the use 
of opium. 
tion to some 590 millions, as may be estimated in the absence of any pub- 
lished census since 1842. 
tants by millions—the Tae-ping rebellion alone destroying no less than 30. 
That such destructiveness is not incredible is apparent to any travelier 
through the now deserted, once thickly-populated regions, in which whole 
cities were put to the sword, as, to take the latest example, at Tali-fu in 
the province of Yunnan, the seat of the Mohammedan rebellion. As 
regards opium, Baron Richthofen makes the suggestive remark, that if the 
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erity of the charitable pretext) outweighed the former, | flinching boldness and in unmistakable terms. 
and that the total of 28,605,716 obtained by this census was too small, is to | 


! 
| 


These causes have prevented the normal increase of the popula- | 


The frightful intestine wars reduced the inhabi- | 


effect of this drug in diminishing the reproductiveness of the Chinese were | 
ascertainable, we could determine the surplus available for the populating 


of other parts of the world—a surplus which, if there had been neither | 


wars nor opium, wouid already have become an almost irresistible flood. 
Ile concludes that a safe estimate of the present population of China is 420 
millions. 
Krde,* just come to hand (2rgdnzungsheft No, 41 of Petermann’s Afitthei- 
dungen : New York : L. W. Schmidt), is 404,950,000. 


. : 
MR. GREG AND HIS WARNINGS.* 
\V HY is Mr. Greg doomed to perform the part of Cassandra ? 
many gifts which ought, it would seem, to make him not only an im- 
pressive but a successful teacher. He has devoted his life to speculation. 
Ile combines the experience of a man of the world with the training of a 
thinker. 
are aiways worth attention. 
he is full of information, and hence avoids that special failing of so-called 
thoughtful writers which consists in the attempt to make ingenious 
lation do the work of accurate knowledge. 


specu 


some other excellent qualities, Mr. Greg is, by his own admission, a prophet 


He has | 


But in spite of all these, and of | 
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It is, however, equally 
characteristic of his weak side that he cannot for a moment occupy the 
position of an impartial theorist, and that he obtains a momentary inte’- 
lectual triumph by the use of a *‘ simple reason” which is quite inadequate 
The one-sided unfair- 
ness of a writer who can honestly assert that the ‘‘ workmen are always in 


to support the conclusion which is founded on it. 
the wrong” hardly calls for observation, Such assertions are simply a ve- 
hement mode of contradicting the equally absurd dogma that ‘ workmen 
are always in the right.” The inadequacy of the ‘‘simple reason” is a 
much more noticeable matter. It assumes, in the face of the best-known 
facts both of experience and of human nature, that men can be relied upon 
to act solely on the view of their immediate material interests. The impos- 
sibility of conceding to an unreasonable demand, the calculation that con- 
cession to-day will lead to encroachment to-morrow, the dislike to dicta- 
tion, class feeling, or the mere combativeness engendered by opposition—a 
hundred other motives, good, bad, and indifferent, lead either capital- 
ists or laborers to rush into one of those industrial battles which are known 
as strikes. To say that such a strike must, like any other combat, neces- 
sarily involve loss to both sides, and ought, whenever it is possible, to he 
avoided, is to assert an obvious truism. To point out that workingmen 
are specially liable to misunderstand the conditions of the conflict, to over- 
estimate the possible gain and underestimate the certain loss, is to reiter- 
ate the truth constantly in danger of being forgotten ; but the assertion 


| that either one side or the other must of necessity be ‘always in the 


The total assigned it in Behm and Wagner’s ‘ Bevélkerung der | 


wrong,” is to make just one of those fallacious statements which, from being 
the exaggeration of a limited truth, are at once irritating and unconvinc- 
ing, and exhibit a narrowness of mind on the part of writers who, like Mr. 


| Greg, try to solve complicated problems by the lucid exposition of some 


Iie can express his thoughts in a forcible style, and his thoughts | 
On the subjects, moreover, of which he writes | 


whose warnings pass unheeded by a perverse generation, who buy and read | 
his works, and then live on without one serious thought of the “rocks | 


ahead ” on which (if the man at the mast-head is to be believed) not England 
alone, but every civilized community may make shipwreck. 
Mr. 
pute that the dangers pointed out in ‘the warnings of Cassandra” are, 
whatever their extent, real perils. 


What makes | 
Greg’s failure the more remarkable is, that few will care to dis- | 


No one acquainted with the municipal | 


government of this city, for instance, will deny that universal suffrage is | 


compatible with gross misgovernment. No one who observes the present 
condition of France will question that a divorce between intellect and re- 
ligion is both a possibility and, when it takes place, a grave national cala- 
mity. What, then, is the weak point in Mr. Greg’s teaching which deprives 
it of at least half its effect ? 

No amount of general reflection could suggest so easily the reply to this 
juiry as do the following sentences from a letter in which the author of 
‘Rocks Ahead’ replied to an opponent who advocated in moderate terms 
the possible utility of trades-unions. ‘I believe,” wrote Mr. Greg, “ it 
may be stated as a rule, almost if not quite without exception, especiaily 


ent 


| of society, and especially the institution of property. 


in the great industries, such as coal, iron, cotton, etc., that whenever disputes 


befween masters and men culminate in a ‘strike,’ the workmen must be in the 


wrong, for the simple reason that the inevitable loss to the masters conse- | 


quent upon s sloppage of their works is so grievous, and in the case of coal 
mines and blasting furnaces so enormous, that no man will face it if he can 
afford to give way to the demands of his workpeople.” + Now, this passage 
(the ifalies are Mr. Greg’s) is remarkable, not so much for the statement it 

mtains as for the picture which it gives of the writer’s turn of mind and 
The main doctrine which it is intended to enforce, 


} ‘ 
1¢ 


iode of reasoning. 


namely, that the benefits derived by artisans from strikes and trades-unions | 


nie open to grave question, is probably true, and it is characteristic of the 





best side of Mr. Greg's intellect that he maintains this position with un- 
** Rocka Abea r, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W.R. Grog.’ London: 
Tribner & ¢ 
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ests. They might have oppressed at once the rich and the poor. 


utterly inadequate ‘‘ simple reason.” 

The belief in ‘‘simple reasons” is indeed a feature of Mr. Greg and 
of the school of political economists to which he belongs. The greater 
writers on political economy never forget that the object of that science is 
to trace what are the results which ensue én so far as men act on motives of 
obvious self-interest. The inferior exponents of economical doctrines fal! 
insensibly into the belief that men do invariably act on principles of im- 
mediate self-interest. From this error Mr. Greg is certainly not free, and 
he combines with it (not unnaturally) a tendency to believe that what is 
needed to carry conviction to opponents is simply the vigorous statement of 
obvious truisms. Hence the habit of confusing strength of assertion with 
force of argument, and of constant indulgence in the rather offensive dog- 
matism of assured common-sense. In none of his later works are Mr. 
Greg’s weaknesses more visible than in ‘ Rocks Ahead,’ 

His first rock is the danger of modern and especially of English society 
from the political supremacy of numbers. He proves, what scarcely needed 
proof, that the majority of every community must necessarily be ignorant 
and uninstructed. He further proves, what also may easily be admitted, 
that the English artisan, though he has his virtues, has certainly his glaring 
faults. Ile proceeds to show that since the last Reform Bill the majority 
of the electors have been and are artisans, or persons of no better education 
than artisans. He then lifts up a voice of warning against the danger 
which awaits society whenever the majority of electors see fit, under the 
instigation of want and ignorance, to attack the fundamental arrangement 
Now, the curious 
point in this line of argument is that almost every sensible person will 
admit most of the premises, while hardly any sane man really shares the 
conclusion. The paradox is explained by the fact, which every one feels, 
that Mr. Greg, writing under a tremendous bias in favor of what may be 
termed the capitalist point of view, overlooks various considerations which 
immensely affect the practical force of his inferences. It is not true, in the 
first place, that to give a mass of men votes is necessarily to give them 
supreme power. For years the English electorate has been a comparatively 
poor and by no means very enlightened class. The £10-houscholders, on 
whose rule Mr. Greg looks with satisfaction, might easily, on his views, 
have governed with the narrowest attention to their own immediate inter- 
As a 
matter of fact, they did not do so, not so much because they were not selfish 
as because they had not in reality the power which their numerical supre- 
macy appeared to give them. Exactly the same thing is true of the house- 


holders who are now with great exaggeration described as the governing 
In effect, their theoretical sovereignty is limited at every 
If universal suffrage were to-morrow established in England, no one 
ceally believes that the mass of the people would have despotic power. The 
lectors would be as now a king who reigned but did not govern. Nor doe 
xperience show that a popular government involves insecurity of property. 


body in England. 
turn, 
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Mr. Greg alludes constantly to Switzerland, thouch he 
signs that his knowledge of Swiss history is not precise. 


gives occasional 
lie would do well 
to enquire whether, on the whole, the one genuine European republic has 
not solved the social and political problems of the day with at least as much 
suceess as any state in Europe. 

The third rock with which Mr. Greg deals is the gradual divorce observ- 
able in every civilized country between the intellect and the religion of the 
nation. This is a point on which he may well be expected to write impres- 
sively. It is one which seems far removed from the questions in answering 
More- 
has shown singular power of 
applying to the consideration of theology the rare gifts of honesty and com- 
mon sense. Nor is the reader’s expectation altogether disappointed. In 
much that Mr. Greg says as to the moral and intellectual evil which is the 
certain fruit of a condition of society in which religious feeling is at war 
with intellectual conviction, every man will agree who values either reli- 
Unfortunately, Mr. Greg suddenly 
turns from the religious and moral evils likely to afflict an age which is at 


which a man may be biassed by his political or economical theories. 
over, the author of the ‘ Enigmas of Life’ 


gious belief or intellectual sincerity. 


once sceptical and credulous, to speculate on the results which may ensue 
from the weakening of the ‘ police influence ” of Christianity. The result 
of his speculations, shortly summed up, appears to be that the poor have 
hitherto been content to acquiesce in the inequalities of life through hopes 
of the rewards of heaven, but that if anything should lessen the belief in 
future compensations for a life of misery, there is every reason to fear ar 
attack on those who possess all the good things of this life. To put the 
matter plainly, an indigent man will, on Mr. Greg’s view, begin to sack the 
jewellers’ shops if once convinced ‘that there is no weaith of gold and jew- 
els awaiting him in the spiritual kingdom.” 

Of all the delusions into which a man of marked ability ever fell, the 
belief that Christianity has been, or can be, or ought to be, the great police- 
man of the universe, is the strangest. In societies where Christianity was 
unknown, property has been at least as safe as in London or in Paris. The 
ostentatious alliance of kings and priests has again and again failed either 
to strengthen the monarch or to support religion. To suppose that the fear 
of hell or the hope of heaven has been the influence which has directly kept 
men from picking and stealing is in one sense to overrate, and in another 
sense to degrade, the real power of religious belief. Few men are really 
influenced by the thought of remote future and uncertain misery or happi- 
ness ; and to suppose that the masses of men, who have been in many cases 
ignorant of the very elements of religion, have been kept in order by re- 
ligious fears, is to display an ignorance at once of history and of human 
nature. We fully believe with Mr. Greg that any general disbelief in Chris- 
tian doctrine might effect grave social results, but it is for the poor and 
weak and not for the rich and powerful that we should dread the fall of a 
creed which has fostered if it has not created humanity and charity. The 
strange thing, however, is that Mr. Greg fails to see that the police- 
man view of religion is one which spiritual feeling inevitably repudiates. 
Moreover, his teaching has been long ago anticipated by a far more vigor- 
ous writer than even the author of Cassandra’s warnings. Swift’s ‘* argu- 
ment to prove that the abolition of Christianity in England may, as things 
at present stand, be attended with some inconveniences,” ete., sums up all 
the arguments which can be used in favor of the thesis that the poor must 
be credulous in order that the rich may be safe, and renders such argu- 
ments, it might be thought, at once superfluous and useless. Could Mr. 
Greg state his case better than in the following words: ‘* Whatever some 
may think of the great advantages to trade by this favorite sclieme, I do 
very much apprehend that in six months after the act has passed for the 
extirpation of the Gospel, the Bank and East India stock may fall at least 
one per cent., and since that is fifty times more than ever the wisdom of 
our age thought fit to venture for the preservation of Christianity, there is 
no reason why we should be at so great a loss merely for the sake of destroy- 
ing it” ? 

ART REMAINS OF SOUTHERN ITALY.* 
HE time of the singing of birds is come, and the yearly exodus 1 
Europe has fairly begun. And this reminds us that we have never 
noticed two very important archeological books, which no lover of ancient 
art, whether he proposes to loiter away spring and summer on classic 
ground, or to stay at home, can afford to leave unread. The one deals 


**Die Metopen von Selinunt : mit Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte, die 
Topographie und die Tempel von Seliaunt : veriffentlicht von Otto Benndorf 
The Metopes of Selinus. With investigations on the History. Topography. and 
—— of Selinus.| Berlin: F. Guttentag, 1873 (dedicated to Frederic Ritsch?). 
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Intersuchungen tiber die campanische Wandmalerei: von Wolfgang Helbig * 
{Studies of Campanian Murai Painting | 
(dedicated to Ernest Curtius 


Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hirtel, Is73 
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with the seulpture of a very important part of the oldest period of art, the 
other, with the painting of an equally important part of later art. Both 
are by eminent scholars, and both are specimens of the best 
method. 

The letterpress and the illustrations of Otto Benndorf’s 
Selinus’ are beautifully got up. 


a Metopes of 
Nevertheles, sit is not an expensive book. 
But we have failed to find it, on enquiry, at some of the great public 
libraries, end think it only proper therefore to comment on it somewhat in 
detail. The Introduction gives a history of Selinus, now Castel Veterano, 
in the southwestern part of Sicily, where a mass of gigantic 
the places where once eight temples stood. We say eight te 
dorf mentions only seven. But since his book was printed 
been added to the list (in March, 1874) by Cavallari, whom 
Géttingen student in this country will remember from the 
when he was engaged with Baron Sartorius on his great 


ruins marks 
Benn- 


one more has 


mples, 


many an old 


! leasant day ; 
‘ Etna,’ 

Sclinus was founded in the year 628 B.c., and enjoyed an extraordinary 
Magn 
Grecia and Greece proper in art, opulence, population, and splendor, Then 
came the terrible catastrophe of 409 B.c. 1 
like a wolf on the fold,” and took the city after an heroic resistance of nin 
days. 
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prosperity for nearly two centuries, rivalling the proudest ¢ 
: the Carthaginian ‘* came « 


Untold horrors followed : burning, killing, destruction in 
hideous shape. Selinus never recovered ; and during the First Punic W: 
was taken by the Carthaginians a second time, and the 
ITere endeth the 


from that day to this it has been nothing but a ruin. ft 


in 249 rn.c., it 
population was deported to Lilybeum. 
Selinus ; 
obvious, however, frem the most casual inspection that the destruction 
never can have proceeded from the hand of man; gigantic masses of 
umn lie flung a hundred feet apart. 
ean account for the havoe, 


ra Nothing short of an carthqueke 


themselves 


The impressive remains would of 
inspire an interest if no chronicler had recorded the story of the city an 
no lingering tradition told of its doom: their demonstrable antiquity an 


: 
it 
! 
‘ 


the precision of the dates give them in the eyes of the archwoloyist a t 


fold interest and importance. 


mn 


These eight temples then, by the side of which the ruins of a theatre 
and all, shrink into insignifleance, stood in 


imposing grandeur on two hills a hundred feet high ors», The 


and of the city walls, gates 
‘a 5 
out to the sea, enclosing a valley, the higher part of which may very likeh 


have been the market-place, while the southern or lower part touches th 








waters of the great harbor : dams belonging to this harbor have been found 
under water at some distance out. A seeond harbor was constructed at the 
mouth ofthe river Selinus, ‘Parsley River * (céAcwor, ce . ). from 
which the town takes its name. The city had two large burial-pinces, which 
have furnished a great number of interesting vases, 

The oldest temple is the one on the Acropolis designated by long 
standing usage, even in the guide-books, by the letter 7 a 
built at the very founding of the city and dedicated to Apollo, the 
principal divinity of the town of Megara, from which the settlers of Selinus 
came. From its irregularities of construction it must be set before the 


of the Doric canon. It was decorated 


archaic metopes in relief, which with the Lion Gate of Mycenw lead off 


establishment with the famous 
grand array of Greek sculpture. Three of the metopes are preserved, and 
these are characterized by great crudity of style. The faces are all turned 
towards you, with monotonous and hideous features ; but the feet are all 
seen from the side, just as a child might draw a picture on a slate, to dodge 
the difficuitics of foreshortening. The flesh is puffy and lumpy, che hair ; 
succession of tight the stiff 
many places with the painter’s brush where the 
inadequate to the task and gave it up in despair. 


is just a trace, just an inkling, of the Greek feeling for art. Such is the 


curls, pose and ungainly, he 
rough chisel felt ILse hy 


And vet, withal, there 





impression made by these remarkable reliefs, executed tn the very childhood 
of Greek sculpture, almost two centuries before Phidias set up the col I 
Athene on the Acropolis of Athens, or put together his Olympian Zeus with 
cunning workmanship of ivory and gold. 

Plate I ws Perseus composedly cutting off the oversized head of 


Medusa. The Gorgon is indeed a monster of most frightful mien, with a 


kk ne and lolling if 


’ 


mgue and an enormous mouth, garnished with thé 


tasvi 
All set with yron teeth in raunges 
Appearing like the mouth of Orcus g 


i 


tWaine, 
‘isly grim 


A row of corks°rew-ringlets on each shoulder attests her tender sex : while 
the hiir of the other two fizures is what is ealled by ladies ** banged,” thet 
on the forehe of Medu-a looks like rosettes. On the left stands 

sister of the unhappy victim, without a ray of interest, simpering 
n sin athy. Poor little Pegasus, in Medusa’s arm, is touch- 
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ingly helpless ; he has all the wooden look of a Noah’s-Ark horse or a 
student in an Ulster coat. Plate II. represents Hercules carrying the 
two Cercopes hanging from a yoke across his neck. 
hang down in the queerest, most impossible way. 


The thievish gnomes 

Plate III. is a stiff 
chariot-and-four, seen en face, the horses fairly done; Pacebus Apollo 
and the Sun-chariot, Plate IV. gives fragments, including two heads, of 
which one is exceptionally in profile. 

The other metopes (Plates V.-XI.) belong to later epochs They are not 
from the region of the Acropolis, but from two temples of the eastern hill, 
designated ** EE” and ‘**F.” The older temple, F, was embellished with a 
Battle of Giants, spread over ten metopes, of which, unfortunately, only two 
are preserved. One appears to be a goddess, Athene or A rtemis, giving the 
coup de grace to a giant sprawling on the ground ; the other a god, proba- 
bly Dionysus, doing the same to his enemy, who has sunk on his knee. The 
value of these metopes is immensely enhanced by their rarity. We find 
here in all the details of representation, in the slender, more natural pro- 
portions, in the free-and-easy swing of the limbs, an unmistakable advance. 
And yet there is a lackof harmony in the whole, a want of that naturalness 
which tells so powerfully in the marbles of Agina, now in the Munich 
Glyptothek, Still, the mannerism of the hair and the peculiar expression of 
the mouth do rather remind one of the gina group. 

These archaic monuments are chiefly interesting in a historic point of 
The metopes of the third temple, the one called ‘* E,” are works of 
real classic beauty, and worthy of the age of Phidias (Plates VII.-XI.) 
Plate VII., tasteful and clear in composition, represents Hercules over- 
taking the Queen of the Amazons and forcing her to halt by treading on 
her foot : she is making a feeble effort to defend herself with her battle-axe ; 
but Hercules holds her in the firm grip of his left hand, while his right is 
just going to deal the fatal blow. Plate VIII. is a fit counterpiece to this 
splendid metope : the meeting of Zeus and Here on Ida (Iliad, xiv. 153- 
351). Zeus, in a sitting posture, is drawing Here to him ; Here is standing 
with affected coyness, toying and fumbling with the ample folds of her 
Plate [X.: Actwon and Artemis, according to the Sicilian version 
of the myth. Actwon had been a suitor of Semele, and thereby drawn 
down upon himself the jealous wrath of Zeus. In order to stop a union 
with Semele, Zeus sent Artemis, who was to throw a deerskin over Act#on, 
and have him torn in pieces by his own hounds. This last scene is the sub- 
ject of Plate IX. Plate X : Athene fighting with the giant Enceladus, who 
was believed to lie under Etna, and made himself terrible to the Sicilians 
by his eternal unrest. Plate XI. gives only fragments. 

The reliefs of Temple E are made of various materials, somewhat after 
the analogy of a chryselephantine statue. Mostly they are of tuff, but the 
female flesh is represented in Parian marble, the accessories—for instance, 
the crown of Zeus—are in bronze. (Great taste is shown in the tinting ; 
the background is red, and the sharp contrast between the bright marble 
and the duller tuff is toned down by layers of color. An inscription shows 
that this temple was dedicated to Here. 

The second book—the last thing on Campanian, or, as it is popularly 
called, Pompeian mural painting, by Wolfgang Helbig, Secretary of the 
Gerinan Archeological Institute in Rome—is a good guide to Pompeii itself, 
and good reading for such stay-at-homes as are forced to find their Pom- 
peii in the pages of Zahn, Ternite, ete., in the Astor Library. People who 
have read a former work of this author (*‘ Wandgemiild2 der vom Vesuy 
verschiitteten Stiidte Campaniens’; Leipsic, 1868) need not be told that it 
is well-written and clear, in many parts deeply interesting, and everywhere 
brimful of the choicest erudition. Apart from all other merits, it is of 
signal value for the history of art : Helbig proves, and that most convine- 
ingly, that most of the Pompeian mural paintings are only reproductions 
and adaptations from the Hellenistic period. He shows that the Pompeisn 
fresco, in general, is a substitute for the panel-painting (tabula pic‘a) 
which was the rage in the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleucide ; that 
the peculiarities of manner, foreshortening, etc., are found in Pausias and 
his contemporaries ; and proves, principally from passages in the poets, 
that the management of the atmosphere, as found in Pompeian and Roman 
frescoes, goes back to Hellenistic art. 
blance : 
sualiiy. 

Perhaps the most interesting and original chapter of the book is the last, 
on ‘the fundamental difference between ancient and modern landscape.” 
The principal difference between the ancient and modern landscape is in 
the aerial perspective 
fined ; the distant hills and mountains melt insensibly into the air. In 
ancient landscape there is no such mystery, no such sentiment. The out- 
lines are never dim, but sharp and precise. Not only this, but the ancient 


view. 


raiment. 


, 


Modern art revels in the dim, the vague, the unde- | 
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languages themselves are singularly defective in expression for atmospheric 
effects. The most dexterous Hellenist or Latinist, says Helbig, would be 
quite at a loss to find appropriate Greek or Latin words for many of the 
commonest terms used in modern descriptions of landscape ; and in the 
bits of scenery found in Dieaearchus, Apollonius Rhodius, Virgil, and 
other writers after Alexander the Great, in the description of pictures given 
by the two Philostrati, no account whatever is taken of the air, its effects 
on the landscape, or the impression it makes on the mind of the beholder. 

If this is true of landscape, it is also true of other departments of paint- 
ing, and we need not be surprised if in the Campanian genre-pictures there 
is none of that tender and sympathetic handling of the lights which gives 
to modern pictures, and particularly to those of the Dutch school, their 
peculiar charm. The realism of the ancients is therefore confined within 
very narrow bounds. A modern artist may venture to represent common 
subjects in all the literalness of nature ; he has the means of throwing « 
poetic halo round lowness and vulgarity by a judicious and appropriate 
management of the light. To take an extreme instance of modern realism, 
pictures of Courbet, like ‘‘The Funeral at Ornans,” or ‘The. Stone- 
Breakers,” are artistic in spite of the vulgarity of the subjects, and artistic 
through the temper of the atmosphere ; in the first, the air is grey, cloudy, 
damp ; in ‘* The Stone-Breakers,” we have the noonday glare, hot, dry, and 
charged with particles of sand. Lacking. then, the modern means for 
glorifying the ugly or the common, ancient art could not ‘* hold the mirror 
up to nature” and copy real life directly as it lay before the eye. It was 
forced to cull carefully from the material presented, to purify, and to make 
new combinations. 

We have forgotten to tell how the author traces out the continuity of 
art. He has an astonishing familiarity with the countless pictures on vase: 
which have come down from ancient times, and this enables him to illus- 
trate any Pompeian subject that turns up by a number of parallels. In 
this way he often proves conclusively that a given composition was no: 
invented at Pompeii, but goes back to a Hellenistic original—sometimes an 
original of great reputation. 

See ee ne 
THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.* 
N Nature, nine or ten months ago, there appeared a communication sigue: 

‘* West,” registering, for the sake of establishing priority of date, 
discovery which, in the anagrammatic form the author chose to give it ai 
that moment, ran thus : 


A’ C? DE” F* G H* [* L? M*? N° O° PR*S* T* UF V? WXY-. 





These letters placed rightly compose a proposition—‘* Thought conceive:! 
to affect the matter of another universe simultaneously with this may ex- 
plain a future state ”—of which this book is the full elucidation and expan- 
sion. It seems probable, therefore, that ‘* West ” was one of the two reputed 
withors of the ‘Unseen Universe,” and presumably the senior partner. Of 
him it may be said that he is at all events no sciolist in physics, and the 
way in which Biblical texts and the most ruthless of modern scientific hypo- 
theses combine to shape and support his conciusions is, in the year of grace 
1875, a phenomenon which really gives one an impression of freshness and 
originality. 

His argument runs somewhat as follows: Molern physies postu- 
lates, in addition to the gross matter which we cxn weigh and feel, 
another form of material existence called the ether, or medium. Some 
very transcendental speculations have endeavored to explain how such a cha- 
racteristic property of the gross matter as gravitation might be derived from 
the pressure of the ether. Furthermore, the qualitative difference » which 
the gross matter presents to our senses and reagents are explicable by 
various hypotheses as to its quantitative internal molecular arrangement. 


| The “ elements” of chemistry may owe their distinction from each other to 


| are built. 


There are two other points of resem- | 
common to both is an idyllic coquetry and a tender, languid sen- | 


the different groupings of the homogeneous primordial atoms of which they 
Now, primordial atoms themselves are supposed by Sir Wm. 
Thomson to be vortex rings generated out of a perfect fluid filling all 
space—in other words, eddies in the medium, or portions of it mechanically 
differentiated. This conception does not, it is true, account for gravita- 
tion; henee its originator adopts the additional hypothesis of ultra- 
mundane corpuscles, which he supposes to be a finer form of vortices. 
Onr present author, who is a determined adherent of development, oh- 
jects to the hypothesis of the medium being a perfect (frictionless) fluid, 
because in that case we cannot suppose matter to have been evolved from 
it, but must needs resort to the hypothesis of creation, which is an appeal 








* ‘The Unseen Universe ; or, Physical Speculations on a Future State.’ New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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to the unconditioned always to be avoided ; and moreover, because certain 
facts connected with the light of the stars suggest the conclusion that the 
ether is not perfectly transparent, but absorbs energy. But with whatever 
differences of detail, the upshot of all these speculations is that matter and 
the medium, or the visible and the invisible, are considered materially and 
dynamically continuous. One arose in time by a coagulation or precipitation 
occurring in the other, and must needs end in time, if the other be not a 
perfect (frictionless) fluid, by the undoing of the momentum of rotation it 
contains. The great law of dissipation of energy, too, which requires us to 
imagine a constant leakage into the ether of heat vibrations from the visible 
world—vibrations which will never be restored—leads to the same conclusion. 
The energy which is leaving our visible world in every direction at the rate of 
188,000 miles 2 second isnot lost. ‘‘ It will all be ultimately appropriated by 
the invisible world, and we may now imagine as a possibility that the separate 
existence of the visible universe will share the same fate, so that we shall 
have no huge useless inert mass existing in after ages to remind the passer- 
by of a form of energy and a species of matter that is long since out of date 
and functionally effete. Why should not the universe bury its dead out of 
sight ?” 

This bold conclusion is the culmination of the author’s scientific argu- 
ment. The use he makes of the ethereal world thus left upon his hands, 
with all its stored-up energy, is, if possible, more purely speculative still. 
In the first place, it has a history connected with that of the visible 
world, since by transfer of energy from the latter it is conditioned in time, 
direction, amount, etc., by the particulars which are now and here ocem- 
ring. Every event here, then, is recorded by its traces on the invisible world, 
and these traces may be organized (it is not attempted to define how) into a 
memory. A possibility is thus afforded for a continuity of being, both 
conscious and material, between the two worlds, and our faith or fancy may 
fill out its details in the way that seems most fitting. The author’s aim 
simply is to explode the notion that science debars the supposition of such 
a continuity. He indulges in some further speculations about superhuman 
intelligences in that world, and concludes that it must contain an immanent 
intelligent agency which once determined the manner of formation of the 
visible universe from it, and impressed upon the molecules thereof that 
uniformity which Clerk-Maxwell calls the stamp of the ‘ manufactured ” 
article. This immanent agency is proved by Scripture to be the Second 
Person of the Trinity as distinguished from the First, who is tran- 
scendent. 

The points which strike us most in the whole attempt are, first, the urgency 
of the author’s demand for ‘‘ continuity,” or the principle of explaining one 
conditioned event by another conditioned event, and ‘‘ pushing back the 
Great First Cause as far in time as possible,” combined with his hopeless- 
ness of ‘* driving the Creator out of the field altogether,” and resulting in 
the compromise by which he gives us the Son as indwelling in the world, 
and merely determinative, not creative, of its molecular events, whilst the 
Father stays outside in inscrutable majesty, with apparently no function 
but to keep up logical appearances. Secondly, we are struck by the way in 
which he immediately resorts to teleology to determine the particular con- 
stitution of that unseen world of whose exisience his previous arguments 
have established the probability. In a word, his tactics are in logical form 
precisely identical with those of the most primitive, ‘“‘ unscientific,” and 
short-winded natural theologian, the only difference being in the scale of 
his operations. He shows us the same mechanical determinism in the line 
of events we clearly and familiarly apprehend, and he bounds the penumbra 
a parte ante in the same way by the Absolute Cause, and defines it a parte 
post by faith, guided by teleological reasoning. It is only the incomparable 
superiority of the modern scientific imagination on its quantitative side 
that may seem at first to give our author’s speculations a different aspect. 
And truly enough, if vastness of scale be a real character of the universe, 
both in space and time, those Hindu-like imaginations which are pleased 
with the contemplation of monstrous lengths, and are able to feel the dif- 





ference between sums expressed in units of different orders of infinity, would | 


seem the best fitted to divine its secrets. The German and English imagi- 
nations are fast being educated up to this spaciousness, whilst the French 
mind lags behind both in this point and in its feeling for continuity. Our 
author, therefore, may enjoy the credit of having attacked the problem of 
natural theology (and solved it in his way) on a scale not unworthy of the 
grandeur of the theme’s dimensions. 

But when he professes to have mediated between Scien? an1 Relizion 
we cannot grant his claim. He simply gratifies the demands of science for 
an ever-wider scope, and thus throws upon religion a vaster task for her 
translating and interpreting powers. But his scientific unseen world is by 
identical with the world ‘behind the veil” of religion. 


no means 











Christian devoutness has never expressed its trust simply in ‘‘ another,” 
but always in ‘‘ another and a better world.” Our author's belief in the 
‘‘hetterness ” of that “other” world which he constructs for us demands 
from him at the end of his mechanical gyrations, be they never so inge- 
nious and rarefied, the same simple act of teleologic trust, the same faith 
that the end will crown the work, with which the most narrow-minded old 
woman so quickly envelops her briefly-recited cosmogony. We for our 
part not only hold that such an act of trust is licit, but we think, further- 
more, that any one fo whom it makes a practical difference (whether of 
motive to action or of mental peace) is in duty bound to’ make it. If 
‘* scientific ” scruples withhold him from making it, this proves his intellect 
to have been simply sicklied o’er aud paralyzed by scientific pursuits. In 
the physical realm the ‘subjective method” of finding truth may be the 
root of all evil) But the aflirmation that this physical world has also a 
moral ineaning and a moral plan is one that no argument drawn frem 
purely physical truth can either establish or impugn. It is nevertheless an 
affirmation which either is or is not true, and which if true may, from the 
very nature of the case, be intended to command from us only that inward, 
free, or moral assent, or rather consent, in which the subjective method 
consists. As we have said, the make this 
consent essentially easier. It establishes no ‘‘ continuity” whatever between 
mechanical reasoning about facts at our feet and teleological reasoning about 
ultimate things. But it widens the data and horizon which teleology 
receives from science, in accordance with the sentiment of the day ; it will, 
doubtless, be found suggestive both by men of science and divines 
deserves to be widely read. 


‘Unseen Universe’ does not 
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Brief Biographies of European Public Men. Edited by Thomas Went 


worth Higginson. Vol. I. English Statesmen. Prepared by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875  12mo, 


pp. 363.)—It is not often that a new publication is so precisely fitted to fill 
an empty space as this little book of Col. Higginson’s. Everybody was 
wondering, for instance, the other day, who, or rather what, the Marquis 
of Hartington was, that he should be selected as successor to Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and certainly, of the eighteen names here given, very few are more 
than a name—many not even that—to the majority of American newspaper 
readers. Here we find just the information that was needed, and in a very 
compact and at the same time readable form. The book is divided inte 
three paris: the first containing eminent statesmen—Messrs. Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Bright, Earls Russell and Granville, and the Duke of Argvll : 
the second, Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry ; the third, candidates for the Liberal 
leadership. It professes to be nothing more than an attempt to condense 
several books into one, which task has certainly been accomplished with 
great skill 
the books thus condensed are at once so graphic and so discerning, and the 
selections are made with such good judgment, that the whole leaves little to 
be desired. We notice frequent extracts from the correspondence of the 
Nation. If there is any deficiency, it is in quotations from the statesmen’s 
own words ; there is a long speech by Mr. Forster, and some excellent 
passages from speeches of Messrs. Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, ete. ; but the 
American public would, we think, particularly relish more abundant illvs- 
trations of English eloquence. The next volume is to contain ‘* English 
Radical Leaders,” by Col. R. J. Hinton ; a third, ‘*‘ French Statesmen,” by 
Edward King. In neither of these will there be lack of equally good 
material. Other volumes, which will follow if demanded, may be some- 
what more difficult to prepare, but will. we are sure, be equally acceptable 
and useful. 


Nearly every paragraph is marked with inverted commas ; but 





Alexander the Great in the Punjaud. From Arrian, Book V. With 
Notes. By the Rev. C. E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. (London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons, 1875. 16mo, 
pp. 68.)—Alexander’s campaign in India has, to an American boy, only the 
general interest which attaches to an episode in the name and career of a 
great warrior, but in an English school it must appeal to the personal 
sympathies and associations of the pupils in a degree which would be the 
case with very few of the ancient classics. It is therefore admirably 
adapted to the use of an English school ; and Mr. Moberly in his edition 
has taken pains to enhance this immediate interest by continual allusions 
to and comparisons with the modern campaigns. The work is scholarly, 
and is suited to American schools or college classes as well as English 
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a? ° 
svew trie 


nal F 


will contain five 5 om lred examir olen questions, a 
full re of the Social $ cience Association, and the Lond 
Vuarter/y article upon “ Education in America.’’ ‘The 
Bu det-n is now the largest educational journal ~ blished. 
>u iption, #1, Specimen copies, ro cents. ddress 
.) illetin, Albany, N. Y. 

“ ) _o . ro 
( / PUTNAM § SONS, 
: Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
New York, 


Have just published : 


Lhe Aeys of the Creeds. 








1 . cloth extra, $1 2:. 

\ reliz w that will undoubtedly make a sensation.” 

) / Repudltca 
\ " that will attract the same class of 

r I Hom irk Courier, 
J mc’ . The author- 
k ima -ct of as many 
\ j Tribune 
M 1 the D elopment 
i tial, full 
! rea WPA rs Af- 
LD po aric Cabinet -actern Letters for Machinists. 
ake i VEL . @or. Sulton aad Duteh Sts., 
€ Nm, & Luyravia zlectrotyping 


, 


$1 50. ° 








Starr on Marcus, 


Fewellers and Silversmiths. 


DIAMON 


Works of Art in Stone 


Cameos. 


DS AND GEMS. 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND ORNAMENTS. 


22 Fohn Street, New York. 


~ 





W. CHRISTERN, 

ForeIGN BooksELLER AND IMPORTER, 

77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Large assortments of the public ‘ations of Charpentier, 
Didier, Didot, Hachette, Lévy Fréres, etc., on hand ; also 
complete lists of ‘Ta: ichnitz’s Collection of British Authors, 
and Teuner’s Greek and Roman Classics. All European 
per‘odicals received weekly in parcels. 


Complete in Five Parts. 
Smiths Historical Atlas. 


Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and 
Classical. Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. 
William Smith and Mr. George Grove. 


An 


This magnificent and valuable work is now completed in 
Five Parts. It contains forty-two large and beautiful Maps 
and complete Indexes. 

““ The whole work is a splendid specimen of what can be 
achieved by learned labor and technical skill.”—London 
Athena@um. 

Price $7 per Part. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
BOSTON 


$s 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Terms: In advance, four weeks, 10 cents per word; one 
year, $6 74 per line. Letters forwarded. 
Wants, etc. 
LDUATE of niibla College » desires a 





A GA 
position a3 resident or visiting tutor during the sum- 


Address 


mer or coming ye ar. Best references given. 
AaPPa, Nution of 
HARVARD GRADUATE desires an en- 


A! 


gagement as travelling or visiting tutor. Address Z, 


office of Nation. 








ried, experienced in teaching, 
rement * “A fall in fanily or schvol. 
Gorman. tisfactory refereuces. Ad- 
dress Box N, Vu ou office 


A LITERARY GENTLEMAN, late Assisi- 

ant Editor of a London Journal, is desirous of a similar 
appointment jn the , or Ammediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dres3 ENactaawan, Nation Office 


| 
| 








Art-work in Silver 
The Gorham Company, 


No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





The most extensive and brilliant collection of rich 


BRIDAL GIFTS, 
TESTIMONIAL PIECES, 
FAMILY SILVER, 
etc., etc., to be found in the city, now offered at retail at 

the lowest possible prices. 
The Gorham Stamp is an evidence of sterling purity and 


excellence alike to the purchaser and receiver. 


uckingham Hotel 
Buckingham FLotel, 
Fifth Avenue, cor. Fiftieth St. (opposite the Cathedral). 
Great care has been bestowed on the Steam-Heat’ng, 
Plumbing, and Ventilation of this elegant House, which will 
be completed September next 


“ THE READER” discusses on page ww 
anew work on Botany, of the h ghest importance, just 


tenes & by Macmillan & Co. 


AMES TOLMAN 
FINE CUSTOM ‘1AILORING, 

.No. 249 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 
Respectfully invite attention to their stock of goods for gen- 
tlemen’s garments. All orders carefully and promptly exe- 
cuted. Location very central, being midway between Schovl 
and Court Streets. 








CcO., 





° 
“mp 
Vw 





AN AMERICAN BOY, of a good family, 
wishes to help out of doors at some gentleman's 
country residence during the aummer. Address C. C., 
Nation office. - 
A: V EPISCOPAL DIVINITY STUDENT 
wishes a position a3 travelling companion to one or 


two boys. Travelling am only desired. Refers to 
patrons of last summer. DELTA, Nation office. 


“YALE GRADUA TE desires pupils to fit 














duri the summer for fall examination. Refers to 
the ¢ College faculty. Address M., office of the Nation. ‘ 
M Mi E. M. DE MALTCHYCE, of Boston, 


wishes to take charge of several young ladies, for en 
educational turn in Europe, during a whole year. For parti- 
culars, piease apply at her residence, 102 Mt. Vernon Stree t. 


FUNIORS wish pupils 's 





VO HARVARL 


T J 





for the summer. SA hehe yeferences given. Ac- 
dress J., Nation office. 
ANTED—A_ siluation as Teacher of the 


ya 


rience. 


A: WER. SCHOOL INS7., founded 
is a reliable and practical Rdux ation: al Bureau— 
To aid Families and Schools of every grade in need of wel 
qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teac hers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information cf good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Twenty years have proved it efficient in securing “ the right 


Teacher for the right place.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
1! Bond Street. New York. 


Ll! 'CRATIVE SCHOOLS fer Teachrs of all 
Grades. Apply for circulars. “© Western School Agen 
cy.” Chicago, fil. 


English branches by a graduate and person of expe- 
Acdress J J. W. B., Box 1,942, Poughkeepsie, ee 
Physician for 


Apply at once. 





ANTED — Resident Lady 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
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